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THE READER 


A REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 








Saturday, January 24, 1863. 


Price Fourpence, 








Now Open. The Art Exhi- 


BITION for the Relief of the Distress in the Cotton Districts, 
4, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. Open from 10 till 4. Admission Is. 


F. W. Drcry, Hon. Sec. 





Now Ready, Feap 8vo. cloth, 4s. 64d., 


A New Volumeof Mr. Barnes’s 


DORSET POEMS. Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM BARNES, Rector of Winterbourne Came. 
THIRD COLLECTION, with Frontispice and Vignette. 


*,* The First and Second Collection, 5s. each, on sale, 
J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square, London, 





WORKS 
DR. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E. 


A MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, 


From the Remotest Times to the Overthrow of the 
Western Empire, a.p. 476. 
By Dr. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 
WITH COPIOUS CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 
Fourth Edition. In Two Volumes, price 7s. 6d. 


The First Volume (price 4s,) besides the History of the 
Asiatic Nations and of Egypt, contains a History or 
FREECE agg to the lower and middle forms of the 
public schools. 

The Second Volume (price 4s.) contains a History oF 
Roms adapted to the same class of boys. 


A MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 
Price 6s. 


With a Map showing the Retreat of the 10,000 Greeks 
under Xenophon. 


A HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 


In Two Volumes. 


_ Volume I, From the Overthrow of the Western Empire, 
in 476, to the Commencement of the Crusades in 1096, 
Price 7s. 6d. 


Volume II, is preparing. 





_London: Rivinetons, Waterloo Place ; 
Edinburgh : Jonny Mewnzrgs, 2, Hanover Street. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
OF 
Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


** A very useful series of Educational Works, of which Dr. Corn- 
well is either author or editor. It (‘The Geography for Begin- 
ners) is an admirable Introduction. There is vast difficulty in 
himself yossonscd uf that far coin biantion of facaticg wine 

re 
required for the task,” —John Bull. ee ee 


MAP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS; Consist- 


ing of Twelve Pages of Maps (above 8 t 
mail, Price 1s, Od.; 28. 6d. coloured. a 


BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. Price 1s. 
BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. The 


Lines of Latitude and 
ee ude and Longitude only to the above Maps. 


(ZEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 11th 


Edition. Price 1s. 

SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 32nd Edition, 
3s. 6d.; or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 

SCHOOL ATLAS. Price 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. 
coloured. 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progres- 


ta give Exercises in English Composition. 25th Edition, price 


KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; 
with Hints as to the mode of using the Book. Price 3s. 


ALLEN AND CROMWELL’S SCHOOL 


GRAMMAR. Thirty- i ice § : 
1s. 9d, cloth. y-second Edition, price 2s, red leather; 
For- 


(GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 
tieth Edition, price 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use 
inte Dr: ALLEN. "Twelfth Baition, prises "uted BY the 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, hitherto called 


ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. Sixth Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


K £Y TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, With 


numerous Suggestions, s an 
Arithmetic. Price ts 6” "Petal and general, for teaching 


THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. B 


AMES CORNWELL, Ph. D., and Josuva G. 
Eighth Edition, corrected and enlarged, price &. ee 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, 





AND Co. Edinburgh: OLIVER aND Boyp 








Lately Printed at the Univer- 


SITY PRESS, OXFORD, 





New Edition, Two Vols., 8vo., cloth, price 21s. 


The HISTORY of INFANT BAPTISM. 
By WILLIAM WALL, M.A., Vicar of Shoreham, Kent, and of 
Milton-next-Gravesend, Together with Mr. Gale's Reflections 
and Dr. Wall’s Defence. Edited by the Rev. HENRY COTTON, 
D.C.L., late Student of Christ Church. 


12mo., sewed, price 6d. 


NOTES on the GDIPUS TYRANNUS of 
SOPHOCLES. Adapted to the Text of Dindorf, by the Rev. 
W. B. Jonks, Prebendary of St. David’s, Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol: late Fellow and 
Tutor of University College, 


In royal 8vo., price $s, 6d., limp cloth. 


An INDEX to WILLS PROVED in the 
COURT of the CHANCELLOR of the UNIVERSITY of OX- 
FORD, and to suchof the Records and other Instruments and 
Papers of that Court as relate to Matters or Causes Testa- 
mentary. By the Rev, JOHN GRIFFITHS, M.A., Keeper of the 

rehives, 


In 8vo., price 2s. 6d, 


AT 1 7 A “A 
CONTENTS and INDEX of the CORRES- 
PONDENCE of SCIENTIFIC MEN of the SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, printed at the University Press, Oxford, in Two 
Vols. 8vo., 1841, Under the superintendence of the late Pro- 
fessor RIGAUD, from the Originals in the collection of the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Macclesfield. Compiled by 
AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, F.R.A., and C.P.S,, of Trinity College, 
Pambeises, Professor of Mathematics in University College, 
ndon, 


In 8yo., cloth, price 10s. 6d, 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION _ to 


GREEK ACCENTUATION, By H. W, CHANDLER, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. 


4to., price 2s., cloth. 


CATALOGI CODICUM MANUSCRIP- 


TORUM BIBLIOTHECSH BODLEIAN® PARTIS QUINT#® 
FASCICULUS VIRI MUNIFICENTISSIMI RICARDI RAW- 
LINSON, J.C.D. Codicum Classes Duas Priores, ad Rem His- 
toricam Precipue et Topographicam Spectantes,Complectens, 
Confecit GULIELMUS D, MacRay, A.M. E Coll. Magd. et Nov. 


8vo., sewed, price 1s, 


REGISTER of CONVOCATION of the UNI- 


VERSITY of OXFORD for 1862. 
Feap., 8vo., price 1s., in limp cloth, 


The ENUNCIATIONS of the PROPO- 


SITIONS of the FIRST SIX and of the ELEVENTH and 

TWELFTH BOOKS of EUCLID’S ELEMENTSof GEOMETRY 

po ma on the Definitions, Postulates, Axioms, and 
orollaries, 


A HANDBOOK of the CHINESE LAN- 


GUAGE. By JAMES SUMMERS, Professor of the Chinese Lan- 
guage at King’sCollege, London, One Vol, 8vo, [Nearly ready. 


HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY, 


and other Works. Edited by the Rev, JoHN KEBLE. Three 
Vols. New Edition. (In the Press, 


Soid by J, H. PARKER, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London; and by 
GARDNER, 7, Paternoster-Row. 





By the Author of 
THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY, 


The Geometry of the Three 


FIRST BOOKS OF EUCLID, by direct Proof from Definitions 
alone. With an Introduction on the Principles of the Science. 
A | 7a WEDGWOOD, M.A. 12mo., cloth, pp. viii, & 104, 
price 3s. 


ON THE DEVELOPEMENT OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 
By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 132, price 3s. 


TRUBNER & Co., 6, Paternoster Row, London. 





Thom’s Irish Almanac and 


OFFICIAL DIRECTORY for 1863 is now Publishing, price 
10s. 6d., or bound with the Dublin Post Office Directory, 15s. All 
the materials of which this publication is composed are collected 
frcm the most authentic sources expressly for this work, cited 
by the Quarterly Review as “‘ containing more information about 
Ireland than has been collected in any country.” 


LONGMAN and Co., London; A. and C. BLACK, Edinburgh ; 
ALEX. THOM, Dublin. 





A Practical Treatise upon 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: including Metallurgy, Ma- 
nipuiation, Manufacture, and the Principles and Construction 
of the Steam Engine. Demy Svo. (When published, %s. fcloth.) 
Illustrated with twenty-eight Plates of Workshop Machinery, 
Boilers, Pumping, Rotative, Marine, Locomotive, Traction. and 
Steam Fire Engines, and Ninety-one Woodcuts. With an 
A»vpendix—On the Analysis of Iron and Iron Ore. By FRANCIS 
CAMPIN, Engineer. 

London: ATCHLEY AND Co., Engineering and Architectural 
Publishers, 106, Great Russell Street, Bedford Square, W.C.; of 
whom may be had a List of Books on Engineering, Architecture, 
&c,, sent by Post on Application. 





Fourth Edition. Second Thousand. Price 1s. 
Profits to the Life Boat Institution. 


The Pilot of the Pentland 


FRITH, aTale of the Sea; and other Poems. By W. L. BREMNER. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND Co, 





° > 
Geology. — King’s College, 
1x DON. Eremever Ley ey ———! o Corres 
Lectures on Geology, on Friday morning, Jan a 
Orelock. They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday 


. Fee £2 12s, 6d. 
and Friday, at the same hour »! wv SELF, D.D., Principal. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR JANUARY. 


—_>—- 


Narrative of a Successful 


EXPLORATION THROUGH THE INTERIOR OF AUSTRALIA 
FROM MELBOURNE TO THE GULF OF CARPENTARIA, 

From the Journals and Letters of William John Wills. With 
a Bi phical Memoir by his Father, WILLIAM WILLS, Dedi- 
cated by permission to his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, K.G. 
8vo., with Illustrations. 


The Third and Concluding 


Volume of WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By his Nephew, P1eeRk IRVING. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

*.* The Public are informed that Mr. Bentley's Edition is 
the only Edition authorized by the Family. 


A Daughter of Eve: a 


Novel. By HAIN Friswewt, Author of “Sham,” “Ghost Sto- 
ries,” and “ Phantom Fancies.”” In Two Volumes. 


Memoirs, Journals, and Cor- 


RESPONDENCE OF THE REV. DR. THOMAS SEDGWICK 
WHALLEY, from 1780 to 1825. Comprising his Correspondence 
with Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Hannah More, Miss Seward, 
and other Literary Celebrities. Edited 7 the Rev. HILy D. 
WICKHAM, Rector of Horsington. Two Volumes, 8vo, 308. With 
Fine Portraits from Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. 


The Brigantine: a Story of 


the Sea, By JAMES Pascor, Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


The Ice-Maiden: by Hans 


CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of “ The Improvisatore.” Trans- 
lated under the sanction of the Author, Post 8vo., with many 
beautiful Illustrations by Zwecker. 


A New Edition of Dr. Doran’s 


TABLE TRAITS, AND SOMETHING ON THEM. Printed on 
Toned Paper, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 








The following Works are now Ready :— 


1, 
Baldwin’s African Hunting. 


With Fifty Illustrations. 
* Almost as interesting as ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ "—Atheneum, 
* So vivid that we are reminded of Defoe,’’—Globe. 


Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 


By Mrs. HENRY WooD, Author of “ East Lynne.” 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now Ready, Post d4to, Price 5s., 
OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP 
ALBUM, AND CATALOGUE 
Of British anv Foreign Postage Stamps. 


Containing every information to guide the Collector, with a ful! 
account of all the Stamps of every Country. 
The Album, price 38. 6d., and the Catalogue, price 2s. 6d., can be 
had separately. 


London: DAVID NvTTt, 270, Strand. 





Price $s. 6d., 
GUTCH’S LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK 


FOR 1868. 


rit more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.” 
imes. 

“There is in this volume an amount of information upon a 
variety of subjects.”"—London Review. 

bet publication of the day is, to our mind, so useful.”’— 


“In the form of a pocket remembrancer, we have such a 
variety of carefully condensed information—historical, physi- 
ological, mathematical, and astronomical—to say nothing of 

ages teeming with instructive facts in chemistry, yhotography, 

., a8 to entitle it to the title of a Pocket Cyclopmdia."’—Morn- 
ing Advertiser. 

London: DAVID NUTT, 270, Strand. 





Monthly, Price 3d., 


THE PUPIL TEACHER; 


The Educational Periodical best known amongst Ciesgymen, 
Dissenting Ministers, School Patrons and Managers, Masters, 
Mistresses, and Assistants. 


London: B, BLAKR, 421, Strand. 
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Stationers’ Hatt Covrrt, 
London. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


-_ > 


Professor Craik’s Manual of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, and of the History of the English 
Language. Crown S8vo,, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


From the SatunpDAY REVIEW. 
“The great value of the book is its thorough comprehensive- 
ness.” 


From the Srecrator. 


“A Manual of English Literature from such an experienced 
and well-read scholar as Professor Craik needs no other recom- 
mendation than the mention.” 


Professor Ramsay’s Classical Works. 
New, Revised, and Enlarged Editions. 
Cicero’s Oration for Cluen- 

TIUS. 6s. 


Manual of Latin Prosody. 5s. 
Elementary Latin Prosody. 2s. 


Selection from Ovid and Ti- 
BULLUS., 5s. 


Manual of Roman Antiqui- 


TIES. 8s. 6d. 


Elementary Roman Antiqui- 


TIES. 4s. 
Professor Fleming’s Vocabu- 


LARY OF PHILOSOPHY. New Edition, feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Professor Eadie’s Biblical Cy- 


CLOPADIA, New Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


D’Orsey’s (Rev. A. J. D.) 


SPELLING BY DICTATION. For the Civil Service Examina- 
tions. New Edition, 1Smo, Is. 


Griffin's New Editions of the Classics. 
Junior or Elementary. 


Cesar, with Notes and Vo- 


cabulary by JosEpH CuRRI®. Third Edition, 18mo. Is. 6d. 


Ovid, with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary by Dr. MCBuRNEY. Second Edition, 18mo, 1s, 6a. 
Comprehensively Annotated. 


Horace, from the Text of 


Orelins, with Notes hy Josep CURRIE, Classical Master in the 


Glasgow Academy. Fecap. 8vo. 6s. 
Virgil, from the Text . of 


Heyne and Wagner, with Notes hy A. H. Bryce, B.A., one of the 
Masters in the High School of Edinburgh. New Edition, fcap. 


SvO, 78, ical Notes. 
Notes to Horace, Original 


and Selected, By JosSErPH CURRIE. Feap, 8vo. 4s. 


Notes to Virgil, Original and 
Selected. By A. H, Brycr, B.A. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


These Editions are also sold in divisions, so that any portion 
either of Text or Notes may be had for School Use at a reduced 


rate, 
Cobbett’s Educational Works. 


English Spelling Book. Is. 
English Grammar. 2s. 
Latin Grammar. 2s. 

French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 
French Exercises. 2s. 
Advice to Young Men. 2s. 6d. 
Manual of Greek Literature. 


By Sir T. N. TALFOURD and others. Cr. 8vo, 7s, 64. 


Manual of Roman Literature. 


By Dr. ARNOLD and others. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


Manual of Greek and Roman | 


PRULAREAT. By Dr, WHEWELL and <.,ers, Crown 8vo., 


Mental Philosophy, contain- 


ing Method, Logic, and Rhetoric, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Bible Student’s Book of Dates. 


Post Svo. cloth, 1s, 


The Student’s Book of Dates. 


Roman Chronology. Post 8vo. cloth. 


The Student’s Book of Dates. 


Greek Chronology, Post 8vo, cloth, 1s, 








THE READER. 


24 JANUARY, 2863. 
Price 6d, Monthly. 


THE BOY'S OWN MAGAZINE. 


—.—_ 
CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER :— 


I. 

CRESSY and POICTIERS, or the 
Story of the Black Prince’s Page. By J. G. EDGAR. 
With two Illustrations by Robert Dudley. 

Chap. 8. EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE. 
9% KING EDWARD’S DEFIANCE, 
10. THE VOYAGE. 
ll. MARCH OF THE INVADERS. 
12. A SNARE. 
18. THE BROKEN BRIDGES, 
14. A RUSH FOR LIBERTY. 
15. HUNTING A RING, 


lI, 
BIRDS, BEASTS, and FISHES, 


WHOLESALE, RETAIL, and for EXPORTATION—ME- 
NAGERIES SUPPLIED, By Rev. J.S.Woop. Ilustrated 
by H. 8S. Melville. 


Im. 
A COASTING VOYAGE from the 


THAMES to the TYNE. Part II. From Aldborough to 
Lowestoft. With full-pege Illustrations by H. G. Hine and 
J, W. Archer, 


IV. 
The ADVENTURES of REUBEN 


DAVIDGER, Seventeen Years and Four Months a 
Captive among the Dyaks of Borneo,—Chap. II. In which 
Iam flogged to no purpose—I visit Bill Jupp in chains— 
He is reformed, and our intimacy ceases-—I inspect the 
crocodile shop for the last time—Become a stevedore’s 
boy, and am once more flogged—I enter as a stow-away on 
board the ‘Margaret’ West Indiaman—I am discovered, 


Illustrated by Harden 8. Melville, 


V. 
The QUEEN’S (WESTMINSTER) 


CADET CORPS, With full-page Engraving by E. Skill, 


VI. 
The YOUNG NORSEMAN. B 


W. B. Ranps. Chap. Il. Wolf Stories—Chap. III. The 
Wooingof Hildigunna—Chap. IV. AChallenge. Illustrated 


by Robert Dudley. 
VII. 


UP in the ALPS. By Captain 
WRAXALE. Chap. III. The Alpine Region—Chap. IV. 
Natural Phenomena of the Alps, With full-page Ilustra- 


tion. 
VII. 


CHEMISTRY. By W. G. How- 


GRAVE. Chapter III. Atmospheric Group — Oxygen. 
With Illustrative Diagrams, 


IX. 
The STORY of the BRITISH NAVY. 


By Epwry F. Roperts. Chapter Il. The Armament 
of Ships—Chapter Ill. The Mariner’s Compass — 
Portuguese Discoverers—Don Henry, Diaz, Prester John, 
De Gama, Pinto, Illustrated by J. C. Danby and Fl. G. 


Hine, 
x 


“"POSSUM up a GUM-TREE.” 


With full-page Illustrations by H, 8, Melville. 


XI. 

MODEL of a MARINE ENGINE. 
With Illustrative Diagrams, 
XII. 


OLD NATURAL HISTORY NO- 


TIONS, Illustrated, 
XITT. 


PUZZLE PAGES. 


NETT, &e., &c, 


By C. H. Ben- 





London: 8. O. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 





Price 6d. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S 


DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 


—_~—- 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER:— 


I, CONSTANCE CHORLEY. 
Il, WAYFE SUMMERS. 
Ill, GUESSES IN DREAMLAND. 
IV. SCHOOL BELLES, Illustrated by Miss Claxton. 
Vv. NOTES ON MUSIC. 
VI. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
VIL. THE FASHIONS AND NEEDLEWORK. 
VIII. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
IX. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 


A Coloured Fashion Pilate, and a Coloured Design for a bead . 


watch-pocket. A large Sheet of Patterns for useful and orna- 
mental Needlework, and Diagrams for cutting out a little Bay’s 
paletot and drawers, and a Lady’s Fichu Maria Antoinette. 

A Shilling Edition is also published, which comprises, besides 
the contents just named, an eight page Supplement, containing 
information on matters relating to dress and needlework. A 
fashion plate of extra size, and a beautifully coloured pattern of 
a hearthrug for Leviathan work, painted by hand. 

A specimen number of the Magazine sent post free for 6d. A 
specimen of the Supplement post free for 6d, 





London :.8. O. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 
86 











NEW WORKS. 


- > — 


H.R.H. 
ThePRINCECONSORT’S FARMS; 


an Agricultural Memoir. By JOHN CHALMERS MOR- 
TON. Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the 
QuzEN. With 40 Illustrations on Wood. 4to. 52s, 6d. 





9 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION 


in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. ByJ. H-MERLE 
D’AUBIGNE, D.D. Vols.I. andII. 8vo. [On February 12. 


3. 
The CAPITAL of the TYCOON. 


By Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., Her Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotenti in 
Japan. Two Vols. 8vo. with Maps and above 100 Illus- 
trations. [Early in February. 


4. 
The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of 


JOSHUA Critically Examined. Bythe Right Rev. J. W. 
COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part Il. The Age and 
Authorship of the Pentateuch considered, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

[On February 3. 


5. 
CHRISTIANITY and its EVI- 


DENCES; an Essay, with an Epistle of Dedication to 
his former Congregation, By JOHN MACNAUGHT, M.A, 
Feap. 8vo. 3s, ; 


6. 
The LIFE of BISHOP WARBUR- 


TON, with Remarks on his Works. By the Rev. J. 8. 
WATSON, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Life of Professor 
Porson.’”’ 8yo, with Portrait, 18s. 


“ig 
The CHORALE-BOOK for ENG- 


LAND. The Hymns translated from the German by C. 
WINKW ORTH; the Tunes.compiled and edited by W.8. 
BENNETT and OTTOGOLDSCHMIDT., Fcap.4to, 10s.6d. 


8. 
The STORY of a SIBERIAN 


EXILE. By M.RUFIN PIETROWSKI. Followed bya 
Narrative of Recent Events in Poland. Translated from 
the French. Post 8yo. price 7s. 6d, 


9, 
VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. 


By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King ofArms. First, 
Second, and Third Series. Three Vols. crown 8vo. price 
12s, 6d. each. 


10. 


The GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH 


HISTORY: A Geographical Description of the British 
Islands at Successive Periods from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S8. 
Feap. 8vo. with six coloured Maps, 8s, 6d. 


11. 


The TROPICAL WORLD. By 


Dr. GEORGE HARTWIG, Author of The Sea and its 
Living Wonders, With eight Chromoxylographs and 172 
Woodcuts, 8vo, 21s, 


12. 
The WEATHER-BOOK; a Manual 


of Practical Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral ROBERT 
FITZROY, R.N., F.R.8. 8vo. with Diagrams, 15s, 


13, 
The SECOND WAR of INDEPEN- 


DENCE in AMERICA. ByE.M. HUDSON. Translated 
from the German by the Author; with an Introduction by 
B. A. POPE. 8vo. 7s, 64. 


14, 
NOTES on MEXICO in 1861 and 


1362. By CHARLES LEMPRIERE, D.C.L., Law Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, With Map and Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. price 12s, 6d, 


15, 
LOWER BRITTANY and the 


BIBLE, its Priests and People; with Notes on Civil and 
Religious Libertyin France. By J. BROMFIELD. Post 
8vo., 9s. 


16, 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, Cri- 
tical and Theological. By the Rey. W. KIRKUS, LL.B. 
Post 8vo. price 7s, 6d. [In a few days. 
17. 


LAWRENCE STRUILBY; Obser- 


¥Vations and Experiences during Twenty-five Years of 
Bush-Life in Australia, Edited by the Rev. J. GRAHAM, 
Feap. 8vo- 3s. 6d. 


18, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, OCXXXIX, January, 1863, 8vo, price és. 
19. 


THE EDINBURGH. REVIEW, 


Nos. COXXXVIL. and CCXXXVIIL., being the Guygrar 
Lypex to Vols, 81 to 110 inclusive. 8vo. price 12s. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co. 
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THE READER. 











24 JANUARY, 1863. 





OOOO”: OOor'"<’ 


Tue READER makes its entrance into life without much of preliminary trumpetings. Hoping to speak some 
truth and to do some good, this youngest member of the World of Letters will endeavour to conform its judg- 
ments to the true standard of literary criticism. Though not laying claim to editorial infallibility, Tue Reaper 


will strive to judge fairly and impartially of all works that come before its tribunal. 


Where censure is deemed 


necessary, the duty will be performed boldly and unsparingly; the aim being to look out for merits rather than 
defects, and to give to every one that meed of commendation to which he may be justly entitled. 
Totally unconnected with any publishing firm, Taz Reaper will show equal favour to all works of sterling 


worth, without caring through what channel they come before the public. 











A REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SIMEON’S CONVERSATIONS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CONVERSA- 
. TION-PARTIES OF THE REV. CHARLES 
SIMEON, M.A., Senior Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, and Perpetual Curate of Trinity Church, 
Cambridge ; with Introductory Notices. By AB- 
NER WILLIAM Browy,M.A., formerly of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, Vicar of Gretton, North- 
amptonshire, and Honorary Canon of Peter- 
borough. London, 1863: Hamilton, Adams, & 

Co. 8vo. 

M* ABNER BROWN was an under- 

graduate at Cambridge in the years 
between 1827 and 1830. He frequented 
Mr. Simeon’s private parties on Friday 
evenings. He attended his lectures on 
sermon writing; he listened to his dis- 
courses at TrinityChurch. Mr. Brown made 
it a rule to note down in the evening 
whatever he had heard in the day which 
seemed to him memorable. The words of his 
friend and teacher were, of course, treasured 
with especial care. The present volume 
contains his reports of them. He has 
thought that they might help, even more 
than the elaborate biography of Mr. Carus, 
to explain the powerful influence which 
Mr. Simeon exerted through a series of 
years in Cambridge. Whatever can illus- 
trate the nature and secret of that influ- 
ence, he rightly judges, must be of no little 
value to the future ecclesiastical historian 
of England. 

The problem, is, indeed, one which such 
an historian should carefully meditate. A 
man goes up from Eton to the College 
which was most isolated from the rest of 
the University. He holds no office. He 
has no shining talents. His opinions are 
odious to the Heads of Houses, to his own 
college, to the great body of the under- 


graduates. He is at once dreaded and 
despised. He is treated by the seniors as 


an enemy to the order of the Church and 
to morality; by the juniors as a contemp- 
tible fanatic. He is equally unpopular with 
Tories and Whigs, with the respectable 
orthodoxy and the respectable Unitarianism 
of the eighteenth century. He gathers a 
body of young men about him; senior 
wranglers become his disciples, his curates. 
Eminent evangelists in the East are formed 
by him. Bible societies, missionary so- 
cieties establish themseves in the ve 

presence of reluctant and protesting dons 
under his auspices. By the time Mr. Brown 
goes up to College Mr. Simeon has leaven 


the land with his habits of thought. His 


phraseology has become the popular re- 
ligious phraseology out of the University 
if not in it. He has possession of the 
leading churches in the greatest towns of 
England. He has supplied them with 
preachers. He has provided those preach- 
ers with schemes and models of sermons 
upon which they are to frame their own. 
His counsels and his example shape the 
conduct of the most vigorous, perhaps of the 











most numerous party, among the Anglican.) futed the fool’s opinion, that there was no 
clergy. Those who do not own themselves | God, to have himself embraced that opinion. 
members of that party—those even who If this Paleyan doctrine could have 
oppose it—show, by a number of tokens, | satisfied the most earnest among the young 
how much it had affected their characters | men of Cambridge, there would have been 
and their speech. | no place for Mr. Simeon. It did not sa- 

How are these facts to be explained? | tisfy them. Some of them, asJohn Bunyan 
Not, Mr. Brown has shown clearly if | expresses it in his wholesome, true lan- 





evidence had been wanting, by the great | guage, had burthens on their backs. They 
ability of Mr. Simeon; not by any new | listened to Archdeacon Paley as Christian 
light which he threw upon any passage of | listened to Mr. Worldly Wiseman. They 


Scripture, upon any doctrine of the Church, | found that his counsels did not make the 
upon any fact of its history. Original, his | burthen lighter, but heavier. He sent 
pupil affirms that he was; original every | them to Mr. Legality. They came in sight 
man is who has a strong conviction. But | of a mountain from which went forth 
Mr. Brown is obliged to make a melancholy | lightnings and thunders. They asked how 
apology for what must appear to his | they could be delivered fromit. Paley had 
readers the tameness of the conversations told them that the conscience was a dream ; 
which he relates. Mr. Simeon’s opinions, they found it a terrific reality. Then camea 
he says, had become so common, so diffused, | voice telling them, not ofone who had wreught 
that they had lost the gloss of novelty. | miracles eighteen centuries before, but of 
He seems to forget that originality and | One who could set them free from the an- 
novelty are not synonymous words; that guish which was crushing them then; of a 
they are wide as the poles asunder. Nodeep morality which could not be produced by vio- 
truth can lose its gloss, for it never had a | lent motives of reward and punishment, but 
gloss; gloss belongs to the surface. A | must be wrought in them by a Divine Spirit. 
sunrise can never be old, let it be repeated | Where the voice came from signified little. 
through ever so many myriads of years. Whether it was rougher or sweeter in itself 
If Mr. Simeon’s words had ceased in 1827 to _ than other voices they did not care. It 
have the originality which they hadforHenry | said the things they wanted to hear. It 
Martyn in 1800, the reason must have been brought its own youchers with it. Whe- 
not that they had become old, but that they | ther it was spoken in a church or a barn, 
had become dead; that they were, in fact, by a wise man or a fool, it was the voice of 
different words. The earlier men fed on an Evangelist. It was stronger than all 
the kernel ; the remnant of the Simeonites | the philosophy, all the legal subtilty, all 
—so Mr. Brown calls those of his genera- | the popularity, all the admirable sense of 
tion—were content with the husk. _ Archdeacon Paley. 

When Mr. Simeon appeared, the most | Here was the originality of Mr. Simeon ; 
remarkable of all the apostles of religious here was the secret of its charms for such 
expediency reigned in Cambridge. Paley, men as Henry Martyn. But years went 
in his “Moral Philosophy,” had repre- | on. Great machines for evangelising man- 
sented the Seriptures as setting forth | kind were set in motion. 


Annual reports 


certain rewards and ptnishments, which | proclaimed their transcendent success. Out 
acted as “violent motives” to make men | of the depths was heard the mournful cry of 
obey the canons, to which it was convenient | Martyn’s Diary, testifying to his own pro- 
for the general interests of the world that | found personal faith, to his hopelessness for 
they should conform themselves. Paley, in | those whom he died to convert. The com- 
his “‘ Evidences of Christianity,’’ had fur- | parison could not be lost upon thoughtful 
nished his readers with satisfactory argu- | young men. If a gospel to mankind was 
ments that a great Worker of Miracles had | not all a dream, something more must be 
appeared eighteen centuries before, who | wanted than those great machines, with 
had taught high lessons of religious ex- | their incredible reports; something more 
pediency, and confirmed the violent motives | than that faith in the worth of the indivi- 
to obedience by proving that they would | dual soul, and in a Deliverer for that which 
be enforced in a future state. He wassoon, | was so divinely sincere, so divinely sad. 
in his ‘Natural Theology,” to afford equally | Whilst Mr. Simeon’s apparent influence was 
strong arguments for the opinion that the | spreading over the length and breadth of 
world had a Contriver, as much as a/| the land, his power of speaking to the 
watch. The young men who were to go | hearts of those who needed help most was 
forth as preachers to the towns and villages | diminishing in the same proportion. The 
of England were supplied with instru- | years that Mr. Brown passed at Cambridge 
ments for confuting all Deists and Atheists, | were the years, or nearly the years, which 
past, present, and to come. Only—as the late | Arthur Hallam spent there. Those who 
Bishop of London used to tell his candidates | have read his Fragments will remember a 
for ordination—it sometimes happened to | paper among them called ‘‘ Theodicwa 
others as it had happened to him, that | Novissima,” read to a society of Cambridge 
honest farmers supposed the youth who con- | undergraduates, each of whom loved and 
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reverenced him. He who wrote that paper | always fearing too much of this, and too 


would never have shrunk from Mr. Simeon 
because he had an evil name; unpopularity 
would have been an attraction to him. He 
certainly would not have avoided him be- 
eause he set the character and work of our 
Lord too high. These form the very sub- 
jects of Hallam’s Essay. The most exalted 
idea of His divine and human nature is in- 
volved in the new ‘‘ Theodicea.”’ Hallam 
expresses his admirationof sosternaCalvinist 
as President Edwards. He speaks of the 
regenerate and the unregenerate—and that 
before a miscellaneous body of young men— 
as earnestly as any follower of Mr. Simeon 
could speak. But Mr. Simeon evidently 
could not satisfy the wants in Arthur Hal- 
lam’s mind. Mr. Simeon could not tell 
him how the burthen on his back might be 
taken away. For it was not a burthen which 
could be removed by the news that he was 
to be saved, and that the world was to 
perish. He demanded a deliverance for the 
world as well as for himself. 


If any thoughtful person will be at the | 
_ have looked forward to a publication which, 


pains to read Mr. Brown’s reports—valu- 
able for this purpose, though they afford no 
clue to the earlier history of Simeon, to 
the years when he was a fighter against 
principalities and powers, —he will find 
reasons enough why such men as Hallam 
could not care to frequent his parties. No 
more memorable illustration can be produced 
of the old paradox, that the hour of triumph 
to a reformer is the hour of his defeat. In 
every one of these conversations Simeon 
strikes his flag to Paley. He has become 
the man of expediency in the strictest sense 
of the word. He covers his face with 
shame at the recollection that he ever 
preached in a barn. He has the greatest 
dread of being called a Calvinist. He 
scarcely speaks upon a text of Scripture 
but to show that it means less than it would 
seem to mean. Worst of all, he actually 
regards great sins, such as the lie which 
Abraham told about his wife, as bad because 
they expose the godly to the rebuke of the 
ungodly. A more ghastly morality it is 
impossible to imagine. And yet how pro- 
fitable to know that into such a morality a 
man who had done so much for the moral 
life of England—so much to raise it out 
of the quagmire of Paleyan expediency—as 
Simeon, must inevitably sink, if he once 
begin to rest his faith in God on his dis- 
tinction from the ungodly! His strength, his 
usefulness lay in casting that distinction 
aside, in standing upon the ground of a com- 
mon deliverance—in owning himself worse, 
not better than his neighbour. His weak- 
ness, therefore, necessarily accompanied his 
sense of being the head of a sect which 
stood apart from the rest of the Church, 
which it was his business to organise 


into the head and model of the rest of the | 


Church. He was conscious of the danger. 


He saw now and then, if not quite clearly, | 


that a party must die before a Church can 
live. But the highest result of his discovery 
—so Mr. Brown appears to think—was this, 
that he might, if he had lived, have become 
the champion of the Via media. If that 
was all which was to come of his reforma- 
tion, it was surely better for him to depart. 
A School or Party may pass through its 


seven ages—may do its work gallantly as | 


the Soldier, full of strange oaths, and, 
bearded like a pard—may 
Justice, his fair round belly with good 
capon lined—may become the lean and 


little of that—there is no progress, no 
history. They have none of the fresh- 
ness of boyhood, but all its insolence; 
none of the experience of old age, but all 
its decrepitude. They miss the truth for 


| which each party has borne witness; they 





drop into the 


have no aspirations after the central truth, 
from which all partial truths proceeded, and 
towards which they are converging. 

F. D. M. 





THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA; its 
Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to 
the Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEXANDER 
Wiriiam Kinerakek. Vols. 1. and Il. Wil- 
liam Blackwood & Sons. 


\ T length we are in possession of an 


English History of the Crimean War. 





'So much difference of opinion has existed 


as to the facts of those memorable cam- 
paigns, so much obloquy has been cast upon 


the British Army, and more particularly 
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terms; the whole of the first volume and a | Alma. 


on its commanders and superior officers, 
that it is with no common interest that we 


compiled from official documents by one 
who was an eye-witness of much that he de- 
scribes, and hadapersonalknowledgeofmany 
of the principal actors in the scenes, would 
carry a weight of authority which would 
enable every reader to do justice to all 
parties. On looking over these (the two 
first) volumes, we own we have not been 
disappointed in the expectations we had 
formed. It is true, that to the professional 
soldier, there is a want of military exacti- 
tude in the use of the technical terms em- 
ployed, which makes it sometimes difficult 
to understand the tactics and manceuvres 
of the troops. We are obliged, also, 
to wait till the publication of the 
last two volumes for the official reports 
upon which many of the statements 
are founded, and we miss especially the 
Official Returns—‘‘ States,” as they are 
technically termed—of the strength and 
casualties of the forces, which we think 
it would have been more satisfactory to 
have had appended to the volume which 
refers to them. 

And here we trust Mr. Kinglake will 
excuse us, if we suggest a small addition 
to the marginal references of his work. It 
is that the dates should be there entered, 
and even in some instances the hour of the 
day, at which any remarkable change took 
place during an action. 

We feel bound also to refer especially to 
the violent attack made by Mr. Kinglake 
in the first volume on the French Emperor, 
which, to say the least, is impolitic, and 
the facts of which we do not hesitate to 
say may be very much questioned. 

And now that we have said our say in 
the adverse sense, we will proceed to the 
consideration of the narrative itself in a 


| 


' 








few, are quite free from that influence, but 
it must amuse and may interest them to 
know how they are “‘ managed.”’ 

We would also strongly recommend the 
careful perusal of the account of the 
Cabinet Council which decided the Invasion 
of the Crimea, with a view to a due allow- 
ance being made in future political calcula- 
tions for the influence of the ‘‘ Drowsy 
God” on the fate of nations. 

The fumigation of the summons to sur- 
render by the Governor of Eupatoria, and 
the compliance with that summons on con- 
dition of the invading armies undergoing 
the prescribed quarantine, will satisfy the 
English mind that red tape is in use in 
other countries besides their own. 

The notice of St. Arnaud will probably 
surprise most readers who know little of 
him before he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the French Army, and in whose 
minds he is generally connected with the 
idea that he was the one French Com- 
mander who really maintained the entente 
cordiale between the Allied Armies. Mr. 
Kinglake’s account of his antecedents, as 
well as of his numerous foibles, will hardly 
raise him in the estimation of the English 
reader. The opposite will, however, be the 
effect produced, there is little doubt, by the 
disclosures, now made for the first time in 
public print, of the great merits of our own 
General. 

No one who knew Lord Raglan but 
will peruse, with the deepest interest and 
the most entire sympathy, the account 
of his high-bred yet heart-sprung gentle- 
ness of manner and kindly eloquence of 
speech; but few could have before been 
acquainted with the delicate tact and gentle 
firmness with which he knew how, with- 
out hurting the amowr-propre of the 
sensitive French marshal, to induce 
him to abandon or alter plans, which in 
some cases were already begun to be 
carried out—until at last, conquered 
by the superior qualities of the English 
general, and weakened by illness, the 
French marshal left the real control of the 
movements of both armies, for the most 
part, to Lord Raglan. Most fortunate was 
this result; we now know that even on 
the 8th September, within sight of the 
Crimea, the strongest efforts were made to 
induce Lord Raglan to abandon the expedi- 
tion, and return to Constantinople. 

It must be admitted that these qualities 
are not those which necessarily constitute 
a man a great Commander; but on this 
point we must, in justice, reserve our deci- 
sion till the history of the War is brought 
to a close in the third and fourth volumes. 
Suffice it to say, that Mr. Kinglake satis- 
factorily proves that Lord Raglan showed 
a sound military judgment, and a 
due appreciation of the political status in 
the discussions alluded to—as well as a 


military point of view. The progress of the | practical knowledge of his profession in his 
expedition from the date of its leaving the | choice of the place of landing, near 
shores of England, up to the embarkation at | Old Fort—in the small affair of Bul- 
or near Varna, is given only in general | ganah, and in the line of march to the 


In the choice of the landing-place 


large portion of the second being taken up | he differed from both his own and the 


slippered pantaloon, with its youthful hose | 


well saved, a world too wide for its shrunk 
shanks. It hasareal history. But for those 
who merely aim at compromises—who are 





with prefatory discussions on the causes 
of the War, the inadequate preparation for 
it by the English Government, and short 





| arench staff-officers,—who preferred the 


outh of the Katcha—and a better know- 
ledge of the localities afterwards proved that 


notices of the life and character of the two | he was right. 


Commanders, Marshal St. 


Lord Raglan. 


Arnaud and | 


The one defect in the military educa- 
tion of Lord Raglan was his haying been 


Since in real life, as well as by the rules | always on the staff, and, therefore, practi- 


of the stage, every tragedy should have its 


cally ignorant of the daily routine and 


contrasts of intervening comedy, we call | working of the regimental system. He 


the reader’s 


especial attention to our | had seen service such as none of his stand- 


author’s account of the rise and progress | ing could rival. He had been acquainted 
of the influence of Zhe Times. Few, very | with the movements of armies, and the 
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councils of cabinets which set those armies 
in motion; but he had seen this without a 
particle of responsibility resting on his own 
shoulders—he was the organ of another 
mind. Divisions and brigades had moved 
at the word of his mouth, but the details 
of those movements, the practical know- 
ledge of the smaller parts of the machinery, 
was beyond his province. Above all, he 


was totally ignorant of the working of dis- | 
undervalued the necessity | 


cipline, and 
which exists for it in its strictest form, 
especially on service. His very excellence 
of disposition aggravated this evil; for 
it requires an almost adamantine hardness 


of heart, or, in its place, an overwhelming | 
feeling of necessity, to enforce discipline | 
and all but worn-out | 


on an overtaxed 
soldier. Many, nay most of the com- 
manding officers in the Crimea cun 
testify to the great difficulty of com- 
pelling the soldier to a 


absolutely essential to his health; and in 
the trenches the discipline was so loosened, 
the commonest precautions were so entirely 
neglected, that the enemy’s spies were in 
the constant practice of passing through 
the batteries and parallels absolutely un- 
questioned. 

Our object im _ alluding to’ these 
peints is mainly to call attention to the 
absolute importance of a thorough regi- 
mental experience in all those who are to 
perform the higher duties of the staff. 
The formation of a Staff Corps is at the 
present time strongly insisted on by the 
press, and finds favour in the minds of a 
considerable portion of the non-military 
community. None dispute the value of theo- 
retical studies and scientific acquirements. 
But would any man prefer the greatest of 
our scientific engineers to drive the engine 
of a steam-vessel, to the oil-anointed, soot- 
coloured practical workman, who had served 
his years of apprenticeship to the work ? 
No better illustration of the superior ad- 
vantages of regimental experience in making 
a commander can be given than the fact that, 
of all the French generals whose names are 
most distinguished in modern times, but 
one sprang from any branch of the service 
but the line, and hardly one belonged to the 
état major. If we would form a really 
good corps of staff officers, let them be 
obliged to return, at least at intervals, to 
their regiments. 

Mr. Kinglake’s narrative is easy, full, 
and clear. He succeeds well in putting 
before us the relative positions and 
arrangements of the various armies, and 
(with a still more rare faculty) contrives 
to make intelligible the connection and suc- 
cession of the various parts of the battle. 
In some instances his language rises into 
eloquence, and his descriptions are graphic 
ina high degree. We do not know a better 
life-picture than his description of the first 
advance of Brown’s right brigade and 
Evans’s left brigade, against the Great 
Redoubt. In some of the incidents he 
mentions, those who were acquainted with 
the actors will easily recognise traits of 
character, which are traced in a fine but 
almost imperceptible yein of humour and 
irony. 

To an Englishman the account of the 
Battle of the Alma will be, in the main, 
most satisfactory, and if any doubt had 
ever existed in his mind previously upon 
the subject, it will convince him of the su- 
periority of our Infantry in steady fighting, 
as well of the advantages of our mode of 
engaging in line. It is clear that no French 


General will trust his men to engage without 


cleanliness | 
and general care of himself which was | 


the supportof artillery; nor, indeed, will they 
remain halted for any length of time under 
fire. In both these points oursoidiers showed 
their superiority on this occasion, and there 
is no longer any doubt that the French 
troops would have been, as they term it, 





translated it, “‘would have retired,” if Lord 
Raglan had not determined to take the 
bull by the horns, and launched his army 
direct on the Russian position. 


impossible. 
brigade could hope to do was to keep them 


} 

| with the fourth division to protect our 
train. ‘‘And then” (to use the words of 
our great military historian, in his account 
of the charge of the Tusilier brigade at 
Albuera),—‘‘then was seen the majesty 
with which the British soldier fights.” 
But still the reader will rise from the 
perusal of this narrative with a painful 
feeling of disappointment. Glorious as 
the contest was—gallant and devoted as 
was the behaviour of both officers and 
men,—it is clear that the victory was due, 


the generals on the Russian side, and to 
the heroic courage of the private soldier, 
and devoted gallantry of the subordinate 
officers on ours. The nature of the ground 
and of the attack might legitimately account 
for the irregularity and disorder of the 
first attack on the Great Redoubt—but 
why were not the regiments reorganised 
during the interval of time which elapsed 
between the carrying of the Redoubt 
and the advance of the Vladimir columns? 
What the 7th Fusiliers did, Mr. King- 
lake has well described; and what the 7th 
did, the other regiments could and would 
have done, if they had been as well handled. 
Again, why were the supporting divisions 
| kept at so great adistance? Surely, in the 
instance of the First Division, the spirit of 
favouritism alluded to by the author with 
reference to the Guards, and which, in 
spite of all assertions to the contrary, has 
produced such injurious effects upon the 
service in general, cannot have been carried 
to so a high a pitch as to peril the reputa- 
tion and even safety of the Allied Expe- 
dition. 

Of all the British generals, Lord Raglan, 
Campbell (now Lord Clyde), and Evans 
alone come out in bright colours. Of the 
two first, it is evidently to Mr. Kinglake a 
labour of love to write. 
true, forgot for a time his position as com- 
mander of an army, but we much mistake 
if Englishmen, when they read the account 
of his ride to the centre of the Russian 
position, will not only forgive him, but love 
him the better for it. 





A 
SALAMMBO, par Gustave Fravsert. Paris, 
Michel Lévy freres. 1863. 8vo. Gfs. 
IF we put aside works altogether excep- 
tional, such as Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Misé- 


a century’s labour, and which has perhaps, 
in parts, lost somewhat of its savour “ 
Kanging too long on the tree,—few works 
wpublished of late years are more remarkable 
than ‘‘Salammbo,” the rage of the day in 
Paris,—whether as regards the amount of 
study evidently spent upon its composition, 
the boldness in the choice of the subject, the 
picturesqueness of handling, the vigour of 
conception and dramatic power which it 
manifests. It is a book certainly not to 
be read only, but to be somewhat thought 
about; a book which, even allowing a 
large margin for inaccuracies, is likely to 





conyey to most readers a _ considerable 
B 89 


under Providence, mainly to the faults of 


Lord Raglan, it is | 


rables,”’ the fruit of more than a quarter of | 


compromised, or as the French Staff Officer | 


| A move- | 
| ment on the right flank of the enemy was — 
Their superiority in cavalry| T 
was sO great, that the utmost our light | giving themselves a great banquet in celebration of the 


from turning our left, and in conjunction | 


| . . . 
once or twice explaining 











amount of information which they are not 
likely to seek out for themselves elsewhere. 
Few educated persons in France care 
really much for ancient history; only the 
fewest of the few probably for Carthaginian. 
Yet M. Flaubert, without a word of preface 
or introduction, flings, like a true Horatian, 
his reader at once into the very midst of a 
subject drawn from the War of the Merce- 
naries, Which was quelled eventually by 
Hannibal’s father, the scarcely lesser 
Hamilcar Barca :— 

It was at Megara, a suburb of Carthage, in the gar- 


dens of Hamilcar. ae 
The soldiers whom he had commanded in Sicily were 


anniversary of the battle of Eryx, and, as the master was 
away and they found themselves many, they ate and 
drank in full freedom. 

The Captains, bearing bronze cothurni, had placed 
themselves in the middle road-way, under a veil of pur- 
ple fringed with gold, which stretched from the wall of 
the stables as far as the first terrace of the palace, &c. 

And as he begins, so he proceeds, merely 
any hard word 
which he may use, or any strange custom 
which he may refer to—leaving one in doubt 
as to whether he pays his readers the compli- 
ment of supposing that they know every- 
thing, or despises them so much that he will 
not take the trouble to tell them anything. 
If, indeed, it be asked how far his learning 
is genuine, it may be answered, that there is 
in the book evidence of such real efforts to re- 
produce at least the outside of ancient life, 
that it appears almost invidious to pursue 
the inquiry. Where a writer, who does 
not profess to be a teacher, knows clearly 
more about a given subject than nine- 
teen persons out of every twenty who may 
read his book, it is seldom worth while to 
show that some twentieth person knows 
more than himself. At the same time, it 
must be pointed out that M. Flaubert has a 
most mistaken passion for what may be 
called false local colour. His pages are 
studded with words, of which the only title 
to be used is that they are hard to modern 
ears. The literature and language of Car- 
thage having (all but a few words) unfor- 
tunately perished, so as to be only known 
to us through those of Greece and Rome; 
there is really only an effect of strangeness 
to be attained in largely transferring to a 
French work Greek expressions for Cartha- 

yinian things. ‘‘Suffete,’’—analogous to the 

lebrew ‘‘Shophetim,’—being a word of 
Carthaginian origin, represents a touch of 
true local colour. But when M. Flaubert 
tells us that, ‘‘ Dans la quatriéme dilochie de 
la douziéme syntagme, trois phalangites, en se 
disputantun rat, setuérent acoupsdecouteau,”’ 
he is about as false as if an Englishman, 
who only knew France through German 
books, and wished to describe the country 
with picturesque truth, were to tell us that 
‘*the keller in the Rouen gasthaus served 
up the sauerkraut.” 

Nor is the book, in spite of all the power 
manifested in it, to be considered as being 
even technically a first-rate novel. A 

rinted nightmare, 474 pages long, such 
is about the most accurate description that 
can be given of it. If Fuseli evolved his 
horrors from an indigestion of raw pork, M. 
Flaubert must be deemed, in composing 
** Salammbo,” to have fed upon raw hippo- 
potamus hide, or whatever other substance 
may be most fitted to set at defiance the 
dura ilia of the robustest of mankind. 
From one end to the other of the volume 
there is not one whole page, scarcely more 
than a sentence or two together, which may 
be said to give real pleasure to the reader. Its 
very horrors are not sufficiently artistic to 
keep him spellbound. If we apply to it 
the infallible test of a good novel, that of 
beginning in the middle, we shall find that 
although it is sufficiently able to carry us on 
to the end, this will not be without much occa- 
sional weariness, and that by the time we 
have seen the last of its most unpleasant 


_ heroine, we have supped quite full of horrors ; 





so that nothing but the severest sense of a 
critic’s duty would tempt us to turn back to 
the beginning. In other words, the book 
may be sufficiently like real life to interest 
us whilst it lies before us, But the person- 
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ages whom it represents are so little interest- 
ing in themselves, that we have more than 
enough of them in half a volume, and don’t 
care to know how they came to the point at 
which we first became acquainted with them. 

The book may, indeed, be considered as 
consisting of two parts :—one historical, nar- 
rating the war of the Mercenaries, and de- 
scribing Carthaginian life, the other of a more 
human interest, centering in the passion of 
Mathé the Libyan, one of the chiefs of the re- 
volted Mercenaries, for Salammbé, the daugh- 
ter of Hamilcar. Mathé is indeed about the 
only personage capable of inspiring per se the 
slightest friendly interest in the reader. As 
to Salammbé, Mr. Holmes’s semi-serpent 
*‘Hlsie Venner” is an angel of womanly 
gentleness beside her. It may be said of 
almost all M. Flaubert’s personages, that 


they have nothing human about them, if the | 


seeming bull may be allowed, but those very 

assions which man has in common with the 
teats. But as to Salammbé, the absence in her 
of all trace of generosity, gratitude, pity, is 
something almost incredible. The only feeling 
which M. Flaubert allows to her, when Math, 
whose passionate love has respected her 
when she was alone in his tent, is being 
tortured to death before her, whilst 
she is being wedded to Narr ’Hayas, the 
Numidian king, is the utterly selfish one of 
suddenly longing once more for his caresses 
and words of love. Of course one is only too 
glad to shut the book upon the death of such 
a monster, as she falls back in the act of 
rising to drink after Narr ’Havas to the 
health of Carthage. There is, however, great 
dramatic power, attaining now and then to 
the tragic, in these last pages, as there is 
also in the scene where Salammbé penetrates 
into Matho’s tent in search of the zaimph, or 
sacred vest of Tanit, which the revolted sol- 
diers have carried off. 

But we feel everywhere that M. Flau- 
bert only shows us the outsides of men, 
not the real depths of their being. Religion, 
indeed, holds a large space in his work, but 
he seems quite incapable of representing the 
real spiritual yearnings which lay at the 
bottom of polytheism. His attempts at 
religious poetry are little better than ludicrous. 
Here are passages from Salammb0’s hymn to 
her tutelary moon-goddess :— 

How lightly thou turnest, sustained by the impalpable 
ether. It becomes polished around thee, and the move- 
ment of thy agitation distributes the winds and the 
fruitful dews. As thou waxest and wanest, the eyes of 
eata and peter Suare or shorten, Wives howl thy 
name in the anguish of child-bearing. Thou swellest the 
shells! Thou makest wines to bubble! Thou makest 
coupes S0 putrefy | Thou formest pearls at the bottom of 

But a terrible mistress art thou! By thee are pro- 
duced monsters, frightful phantoms, lying dreams ; thine 
eyes devour the stones of buildings, and monkeys sicken 
each time that thou renewest thy youth, 

Nothing is more remarkable, it must be 
admitted, than the inability of fiction writers 
to reproduce in a really interesting form the 
life of the ancient- heathens. It seems as if 
between us and them there were a great 
gulf fixed which cannot be crossed. Heathen 
mythology, in its vagueness, continues still, 
and will prone continue at all times, to 
supply subjects to the poet. Ancient history 
—the really modern history of Greece and 
Rome, as Arnold called it—will always 
delight alike the politician and the student. 
But the every-day realities of ancient life 
seem to have in them a something which is 
to us absolutely strange and inhuman, and 
which defies modern sympathy. This is, 
perage. especially the.case with those wri- 

# who, like M. Flaubert, evince not the 
slightest trace of Christian feeling. As his 
story unrolls, we look on as upon a series of 
torture pictures by Spagnoletto, never feeling 
ourselyes at one with his personages. 
The only writer in our days, indeed, 
who has succeeded in bringing out to 
any degree the inner heathen life—and 
that only when expiring, and as a mere side 
group in his picture—is Mr, Kingsley in his 
‘** Hypatia.” If ever the full inmost truth 
of antique heathenism is to be exhibited in 
fiction, it will surely only be so by one who 
has found in Christ’s gospel the meeting- 
point of all forms of life, the essence of all 











the various faiths of humanity,—the clue to 
all mysteries in the world and in himself. 
J. M. L. 


ROBA DI ROMA, By Wit11am W. Story. In 
Two Volumes. Post 8vo. Chapman & Hall. 


HE Italian word ‘‘ Roba,” Mr. Story tells 
us in’ his preface, includes every- 
thing, from rubbish and riff-raff to the most 
exquisite product of art and nature. His 
book, he says, ‘‘ is filled with Roba,” but he 
hopes it contains very little ‘‘ Robaccia,” 
which the dictionary defines ‘‘ trash, trum- 
pery, and stuff.” 

Mr. Story has, indeed, given us a most 
pleasant addition to our gallery of Italian 
pictures from life. It will help more than 
any English book we know to give those 
who have never visited Rome some insight 
into the secret of the singular fascination 
exercised by the Eternal City. It will recall 
many pleasant memories to those who have 
lingered among its haunting glories; who 
have marked the sunset from the Pincian, 
or watched the march of the year upon the 
solemn Campagna; who have undergone 
the long list of sight-seers’ penances in the 
Holy Week, and tried to lift their Northern 
spirits to the high flow of Carnival horse 
play. Mr. Story is neither antiquarian, 
like Bunsen, Nibby, and Dennis,—norartistic, 
like Eustace,—nor satirical and political, 
like About,—nor Romanistand apologetic, like 
Mr. Maguire,—nor pretentious and ‘‘ common 
form,” like Mr. Whiteside. His book re- 
sembles, more than anything else, the plea- 
sant volumes of Herr Gregorovius, the Ger- 
man traveller in Italy and Corsica, in its mix- 
ture of brilliant word-painting and interest- 
ing information about Rome, modern, me- 


dizeval, and ancient, the nature round about 


it, the life, games, customs, and habits of its 
people, their markets, and church-feasts, 
cafés and theatres, vintages and harvests, 
priests and beggars, weddings and funerals, 
sports and superstitions. 

Mr. Story 1s just the man to give Northern 
minds the reflection of this bright and many- 
sided life. ‘The son of the late American 
jurist, Joseph Story—who with his country- 
man, Kent, sustains at its highest the repu- 
tation of American jurisprudence, and whose 
life and miscellaneous writings, have been 
written and edited by the author of 
‘* Roba di Roma” — Mr. W. Story, was, 
we believe, educated for the bar, but 
obeying an inborn bent to art, gave up his 

rofession to study sculpture. ‘To his power 
in this art his noble statues ‘‘ Cleopatra,” 
and ‘‘the African Sibyl,” which redeemed 
from insipidity the marbles of the Roman 
Court at the Yntarnational Exhibition, bear 
decisive witness. He has cultivated music 
with only less devotion than sculpture. 
Sketcher, sculptor, musician, well read in 
classical and romantic literature, by the 
standard of scholars in America, and by that 
of artists all the world over, and of a most 
a and kindly nature to boot, Mr. 
story has passed years enough at Rome to 
know and love it as thoroughly as any 
Northern foreigner ever can know and love 
the place and the people. Perhaps an Ame- 
rican artist who does once enter into the life 
of the South, enjoys and appreciates it more 
completely than any being in the world ;—it 
satisfies so thoroughly those parts of his 
nature which must inevitably be starved at 
home. - Here he can revel in the outward 
signs of a great historic past, in a nature of 
consummate grace and richness, and in a life 
full of sunshine, gaiety, the relish of rest, 
and the absence of business. It is not easy 
even for an Englishman to realise what this 
must be to Americans—natives of a country 
with no monument of two hundred years’ 
standing, and whose nature, with all its 
vastness, is as a rule either oppressively 
monotonous, or else in the litter of semi- 
reclamation by man; and whose life, with all 
its material abundance, is at once the dullest 
and busiest, the most sordid and the most 
feverish, that human society has ever been 
moulded into, 
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Beyond all doubt, there is most value 
and pleasure in Mr. Story’s least learned 
chapters. He is an excellent guide through 
the crush of the Holy Week and_ the 
crowd of the Corso. We would not desire 
a better cicerone in the Ghetto and the Fish 
Market, among the beggars of the Scala di 
Spagna, or the bagarini of the Piazza Navona. 
We would choose him among a thousand 
as a companion to enjoy the spring glories of 
the Campagna with, or to go in for the ram- 
pant fun of the artist’s festival at the Grotto 
of Egeria. But we had rather he had spared 
us his statistics of the Colosseum, and his 
réchauffé of the researches of Marangoni on 
the ancient amphitheatre, and Lepsius on 
the gladiatorial combats; his wearisome piling 
up of quotations—above all, second-hand 
quotations without references to where he 
got them—on the evil eye, the status of 
the Jews under the emperors and the popes, 
the abominations of Innocent X. and Alex- 
ander VI., and the family scandals of the 
Orsini and Peretti, and other leading figures 
in that Roman Chamber of Horrors, of whose 
contents Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope has told the 
British public quite as much as it cares to 
know. 

Mr. Story has lived in Rome in the 
spring and summer, as well as the winter, or 
tourists’ season, which begins with December 
and ends with the Holy Week. He has 
studied the life of the people, as well as the 
lions of the place, and can tell us of a hundred 
genuine antiquities—never shown to tourists, 

yet quite as curious as any ruins, or statues— 

in the shape of church festivals which are 
transformations of old pagan beliefs, games 
still played in the reign of Pio Nono, which 
were played while. Horace wrote and Nero 
fiddled, superstitions which still govern the 
crowd of the Montagna and the ‘Trastevere, 
as they once stirred the fer Romuli in 
the Suburra and the Forum Boarium. 
Two curious aspects of Roman society, 
however, are passed on one side by him. 
He does not give us the modern artist-life, 
nor the political life of the Papal capital. 
Probably he feels himself too much a part of 
the former to treat it impartially without 
risk of offence; and there may be many 
reasons to prevent one who is still a resident 
in Rome from handling the latter without 
restraint. Atthe same time Mr, Story has no 
tenderness for the superstitions, pious frauds, 
and malpractices of the Romish Church, and 
deals out his Protestant judgments on these 
points in a style that would satisfy Lord 
Shaftesbury himself—and this, in spite of his 
artistic sympathies for the gorgeous side of 
the Romish ceremonial, and his sense of the 
beauty of some of its simpler usages and 
popular beliefs. 

Of the Italian character, as seen in the 
common people, Mr. Story speaks in the 
same tone as all English people within 
our knowledge, who have had real ex- 
perience of the Italian ‘‘ masses.” He 
is describing the Italian love of song: 
‘Not only at night, and to celebrate their 
love, do the Italian Contadini sing—they sing 
at their work and at their play. All the long 
summer days, standing in the hrenat-high 
corn, or bedting with heavy spade the soil, or 
plucking clusters of purple grapes, they 
shriek out their ballads and songs in sten- 
torian tones, that may be heard for a mile. 
During the harvesting season they gather 
together at night, and lying under the light 
of the moon upon their threshing-floors, sing 
in chorus their simple melodies. And in the 
long winter evenings, sitting round the 
smouldering embers of their fires, they rouse 
the night-owls at their veglie, or beat time 
to their constantly interrupted song with the 
clattering of their looms. The city also 
sings, as well as the country. The car- 
penter as he drives his plane; the black- 
smith as he wields his hammer; the cobbler 
as he pounds the soles of old shoes; the 
mason as he lays his bricks; the abbez- 
zatore as the chips of ringing marble fly 
under the steel point of his chisel; the donna 
di facenda as she draws water in the cortile— 
all solace themselyes with song. As the 
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say, is perhaps that of the professional artists 
—at least all but those of the rising genera- 
tion. They have become so thoroughly con- 
ventionalized and crippled by copying, and 
constant reference to the great works of past 
ages, that they seemed, till very lately, to 
have lost all sense of the beauty that 
abounded in the common life and nature 
around them. Among the higher classes, as 
a rule, the same deadness has been produced 
by frivolity of habits, the want of anything 
‘like serious occupation, and the systematic 





crowd stream back from the theatre towards 
midnight, you hear them shouting the airs of 
the opera they have just been listening to; 
and oftentimes, on festa nights, in the ‘sma’ | 
hours ayont the twal,’ the prolonged scream- 
ing song Of the Contadini rouses you from 
your first slumbers as it sounds through the | 
echoing streets. The moment the Italians 
are contented they sing, and there is no | 
clearer proof of their discontent under the 
depression of Rome thar the comparative 
silence of the streets in these latter days of 
despotism and Antonelli, Goyon, and Co. 

“IT feel sure that these people are | 
more easily pleased, contented with less, less 
morose and less envious of the ranks above 
them, than we are. They give little thought | 
to the differences of caste, have little ambition 
to make fortunes or rise out of their con- 
dition, and are satisfied with the commonest 
Sure, if they can get enough of it. The 
demon of dissatisfaction never harries them. 
When you speak to them they answer with | 
a smile that is nowhere else to be found. | 
The nation is old, the people are children | 
in disposition. Their character is like their 
climate, generally sunny—subject to violent | 
occasional storms, but never growling life 
away in an uncomfortable drizzle of dis- 


things by a corrupt priesthood and a despotic 
government. 

Now that these influences are counteracted 
for twenty-two millions of Italians, by union 
under a constitutional crown, it may be pro- 
phesied, with all but certainty, that something 
of the ancient creative power will return 
with the other grand Italian gifts of a 
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A POLISH EXILE. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SIBERIA. By M. Kv- 
| FIN Pretrowskr. Longman, Green, and Long- 
| mans. 

N\ R. PIETROWSKTS “ Recollections of 
content. They live upon nature, sympathize | 1 Siberia” are certain to excite public 
with it, and love it—are susceptible to the | interest. As a mere history of a marvellous 
least touch of beauty—are ardent, if not | escape from — captivity, they form one 
enduring, in their affections ~and, unless ot the most ec arming of the narratives of 
provoked and irritated, are very peaceful and | personal adventure. es fi 
amiable. The flaw in their nature is jealousy, | Siberia to Archangel, who wanders disguised 
and it isa great flaw. Their want of truth | as a pilgrim from Archangel to St. Peters- 
is the result of their education. We, who | burg, who enters Germany to find a prison, 
are of the more active and busy natures, | where he thought to have reached a city of 
despise them for not having that irritated | refuge, who at last escapes from the very 
discontent which urges us forward to change | grasp of the police, is sure of the applause 
our condition, and we think our ambition | never refused to extraordinary daring crowned 
better than their supineness. But there is good | with extraordinary success. But Mr. Pie- 
in both. Wedomore—they enjoy more ; we | trowski’s escape 1s his least claim to sym- 
make violent efforts to be happy—invent, | pathy. No one can read his work without a 
create labour, toarrive at that quiet enjoyment | feeling nearer to friendship than to mere 


which they own without struggle, and which | admiration towards the writer. A rare 
our anxious strife unfits us to enjoy when the | modesty marks the narrative of his ex- 
| 


means for it are obtained. The general, | ploits, and a sentiment of even rarer Chris- 
popular idea that an Italian is quarrelsome | t 
and ill-tempered, and that the best are only | in all his allusions to his Russian 
bandits in disguise, is quite a mistake: and | oppressors. It is this spirit of what 
when studied as they exist, out of the track | may surely be called divine benevolence 
of travel, where they are often debased and | which gives peculiar worth to all his state- 
denaturalized, they will be found to be | ments. Exiles and sufferers generally know 
simple, kind-hearted, and generous.”’ | a side of life known to no one but exiles; but 


When Mr. Story calls the Italians | unhappily the bitterness of their spirit 
lovers of nature, he is, we are satisfied, | generally hides from them exactly those facts 


quite right, though the quality is often denied | which are known to every one else. Mr. 
them. Ofthat kind of conscious and imagina- | Pietrowski has the experience of an exile 
tive love of nature which is common among | and the gentle candour of a saint. Hence 
the educated classes in this country, and | his writings become much more than a 
which has inspired much of our finest poetry, | personal narrative, and throw the clearest 
the Italian of the upper and middle classes | light on politics, just because they are not 
shows hardly any trace; but the common | written in the spirit of a political pamphlet. 
people display in all their ways and habits a | They go far to answer a question with 
keen though unconscious sense of the beauti- | regard to Poland, which must have oc- 
ful. You may see it inthe ornamentation of 
the wayside shrine or yillage church on 
a festa; in the green branches and 
bright blossoms with which the peasant 
decorates his osier ox-wain, or the basket 
he bears home from the olive-yard, the 
orange or lemon-garden, or the vineyard ; in 
the flower which the contadino twists into 
the band of his hat, and the contadina wreathes 
in her glossy hair. You may note its work- 
ing in the remarks of the courteous crowd 
who gather round you as you sketch, in the 
conversation of the wayfarers you fall in with 
on the road, or the groups who share with 
you the shade of the wayside pergola. 

In no other race of the world does this 
sense of the beautiful manifest itself so un- 
mistakeably or in anything like the same 
variety of pleasant ways; and the disappear- 
ance of it, and the blank and chill its dis- 
appearance causes, isone ofthe first things that 





thize most heartily with the struggles of 
oppressed nations. 
asked, should Europe be troubled with the 
Polish question ? 
nevertheless effectual, statute of limitations; 


men orracesin hindering the progress of to-day 
by raking up the bygone feuds of other cen- 
turies. Poland has suffered, and suffered 


to lose the opportunity of aiding in the re- 
form of the Russian Empire, through wasting 
their strength on yain dreams of reviving the 
Polish kingdom. Poland is dead. Why 
should her corpse be galvanized into life ? 
Mr. Pietrowski’s book gives the reply. His 
words, and even more, his acts, show first 
that Poland is not dead; and secondly, what 
is of greater importance, that the mi- 
series of the Polish race are not tortures 
strikes the observant traveller as he passes | inflicted by their own. vain desire ‘for in- 
from Italy into Switzerland or the German | dependence, but some of the greatest, the 
Tyrol. This sentiment of the beautiful is quite | most réal, the most tangible calamities, which 
as much at the bottom of most that delights an oppressive government can inflict on a 
the artist in Italy, as the exquisiteclimate, the | patient people. He returned an exile to his 
beautiful scenery, or the noble monuments of | native country ; for a year—thanks to the 
earlier art. The class among which it has | extraordinary aptitude of Poles in acquiring 
foreign languages—he contrived to pass as a 
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most completely disappeared, strange to 


; 


choking and dwarfing of all germs of nobler | 


pathy, towards 


tian forgiveness and charity is traceable | 


curred to many Englishmen who sympa- | 
Why, it may be fairly | 
History has a rough, but | 


_ other for ever. 
and no past wrongs, however great, can justify | 


terribly ; but it is the business of patriots not , 


stranger in the midst of his own people. A 
more painful situation can hardly be im- 
agined, and the horrors of Siberia scareely 
seem to have left such an impression of 
yain on his mind as the sufferings caused 
“ the strange position which forbade him to 
speak his own tongue, which made him an 
object of distrust to those towards whom his 
affections turned, and, after the strange 
fashion in which comedy always blends with 
the tragedy of real life, compelled him to 
affect to learn the language which he longed 
for permission to speak. The discovery, the 
arrest, the terror of betraying friends or of 
being betrayed, are calamities severe enough, 
but common to all conspirators. What is 
eculiar is the system of espionage revealed 
in the whole treatment of M. Pietrowski. 
Every one whom he had spoken to—al- 
most every one he had seen—eyen the 
most respectable of loyal Russian officials 
| became objects of the Government's sus- 
| picion. For a moment the veil of mystery, 
which hides all the acts of the authorities, was 
pushed aside, and all those miserable devices 
came to light which make the life of the 
Poles a state of misery, through the unceas- 
|ing fear of arrest and deportation. What 
Siberia is—what is really meant by the 
knout and the pléte, punishments which 


| combine the horrors of torture and of death, 


can be learnt only from M. Pietrowski’s de- 
tailed descriptions. A fact deserving careful 


A man who flees from | attention is the attitude assumed by the 


Russian officials towards their Polish cap- 
tives. They do not act like Austrians 
towards Italians, or eyen as we suspect 
Englishmen would act towards revolted 
Irishmen. They do not scruple to employ 
brutal punishments, which seem more suited 
to the sentiments of an Eastern than of a 
Western race; but still there is obvious, 
under all the Russian brutality, a certain 
species of kindness, it might be said of syi- 
Polish rebels. M. Pie- 
trowski states that he met with courtesy 
from those who examined him, and with 
kindness from many strangers. An officer 
begged him to accept money in the name of 
the giver’s saint, because in Russia, on each 
man’s birthday, ‘‘it is a bounden duty to share 
our goods with those who are in calamity.” 
And the same soldier openly confessed that 
the Poles did might in attempting to free 
their country. This instance of benevolence 
was by no means isolated. At the posting- 
houses the master rarely failed to offer the 
exile tea or brandy, whilst his wife or his 
daughters gave presents of cakes, dried fish, 
or fruits. Much of this benevolence must be 
due to thesentiments of hospitality and charity 
which distinguish the Russian people. A 
nation which plants turnips and leaves out 
food to support convicts escaping from Siberia, 
must at any rate have a large amount of na- 
tural good-heartedness; but a suspicion in- 
evitably arises that demonstrations of sympa- 
thy to a Pole have a deeper source than a mere 
emotion of compassion. ‘‘I do not under- 
stand,” said Prince Bibikov, ‘‘ why the Poles 
and the Russians should hate and jiurt each 
We are all Slaves brought 
together by origin, language, and manners : 
we ought to be united, and to march on 
together.”” When a general speaks thus to 


| the prisoner brought before him for trial, he 


certainly expresses a prevalent opinion ; 
and it is not a very bold conjecture that at 
Moscow, no less than at Warsaw, there are 
many good men who cannot understand why 
Poles and Russians should hurt each other 


for ever. The story of the escape from 
Siberia, though the most interesting, 


is not in itself the most important part 
of M. Pietrowski’s book. It is, however, 
the means of giving curious glimpses into 
Polish and Russian character. A curious 
kind of simplicity would appear to be found 
in the whole Slavonic race. Thus a pil- 
grimage in Russia is something quite unlike 
anything represented by that name to most 
Europeans. M. Pietrowski saw much of the 
bohomolets, for the success of his escape arose in 
a great degree from his joining himself to a 
band of these pilgrims. The crowning act of 
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the pilgrimage is thus described :—‘‘ The | those relating to the geography of the Holy 
chapel was filled with bohomolets, some of Land. He cannot, therefore, be justly called 


whom were having prayers read over their 
heads, while others crouched and bore the 
Gospels on their backs. The Gospel, in 
this case, is a huge folio tome, about two 
feet in length, and printed in large antique 


wood, and incrusted upon them are the 
twelve apostles in silver.” When men, 
in some cases diseased, journey far to go 
through this painful ceremony of becom- 
ing the desk on which an enormous 
book is placed, it is sufficiently clear that 
there is no lack either of simplicity or 
faith. M. Pietrowski despised these cere- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


monies as a Catholic and dreaded them as a _ 
_ question of the reality of a Divine revelation 


fugitive, since a slight error in the perform- 
ance of customary religious rites might 
at any moment have revealed his true 
character. Still the reverence univer- 
sally paid to a bohomolet was after all 
the shield of protection, by means of which 
he was enabled to elude all the vigil- 
ance of the Czar’s police. It was not till 
he actually reached Germany that his good 
luck failed him; and by a strange irony 
of fortune, the adventurous man who had 
escaped the observation of the Czar’s spies 
was arrested by the stupid blundering of 
a German constable. For a moment the 
exile’s labours seemed all to have been in 
vain, since the Government at Berlin ordered 
his surrender; but even men in office are men, 
and the German officials shut their eyes 
whilst the prisoner escaped. Returned to 
Paris, his whole heart was still given to the 
fortunes of his country, and the last half of 
his work consists of a simple account of the 
y which Poland 
has at last contrived to prove to Europe that, 
though unarmed, she lives. The theory 
of passive resistance has been for once 
carried out to its legitimate result. <A 
whole nation who have not the means to 
fight have shown the daring to die. The 
dialogue between Prince Gortschakof and 
Count Zamoyski sums up in itself the 
utter perplexity of a Government resisted by 
men and women who will not and cannot 
fight, but who sing psalms and fire discharges 
of musketry. 
the Prince, ‘‘ [have now got troops. Iam not 
afraid of you.” ‘‘ We are ready to receive 
your bullets,” was thereply. ‘‘No! no! we 
will fight!’ ‘‘ Weshall not fight, but you may 
murderus.” ‘Ifyou wantarmsI willgive you 
some.” ‘‘ We will not use them.” ‘‘ These 
Poles,” it was remarked to the Emperor, ‘‘ask 
for nothing.” ‘‘That is just,’’ replied Alex- 
ander, ‘‘what is so serious about it.” All 
Europe re-echoes the Emperor’s answer, 
and all Europe is also like the Emperor, 
perplexed. ‘To wish for Polish freedom, to 
sympathize with Polish suffering is easy. To 
see how far it is possible for moral force to 
overcome physical power, to decide the 
difficult inquiry sauathen this apparent resur- 
rection of a nation is really the awakening of 
a gps from its sleep, or only the protest of 
the educated classes against intolerable op- 
pression, is an achievement sufficient to task 
the insight and judgment of greater statesmen 
than are now to be found in Europe. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
JEWISH CHURCH. Parr I. — ABRA- 
HAM TOSAMUEL. By Arruvr Penruyn 
Stanzey, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History in the University of Oxford, and 
Canon of Christ Church. With Maps and 
Plans, 800. Pp. 523. John Murray. 16s. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


O one could have done more than Pro- 

.\ fessor Stanley has done to guard against 
his book being read as a critical work upon 
the ‘‘ difficulties” of the Biblical history. He 
calls attention to his title, as describing the 
nature and aim of the volume. He warns 
the reader that he will find in it no discussion 
of the chronology of the period, of the con- 
dition of the sacred text, or of any of the 
secondary questions upon which research has 
been exercised, with the single exception of 








to account for not having investigated such | 
_and common history.” (p. 308). 


questions, unless his views of the history are 
of a kind which the criticism of difficulties is 
likely to confound and render nugatory. 

But there are many minds so intent up- 


type; the boards are two solid planks of | on these “difficulties,” that they will be 


disposed to think lightly of any Biblical work 
which does not propose to itself their solution. 
This is not to be wondered at; and those who 
are interested in Biblical study will forgive 


much to an agitation which has the effect of | 
_will be accused of having fallen into that 


drawing attention to the real story of the 
Bible. But it is a great mistake to attach 
too much importance, either to the demonstra- 
tion or to the solution of difficulties. The 


in the Old or the New Testaments,—the 
question whether God spoke to men in the 
earlier times toAvuep@s kal wodvtpérws by the 
Prophets, and afterwards in His Son,—will 
not turn upon any such issue. It might be 
very convenient for logical disputants, if that 
question could be settled by determining 
whether the Bible is or is not infallible in all 
particulars. But the greater matters of hu- 
man belief do not wait upon the convenience 
of disputants. They are practeeay tested by 
many criteria, which cannot easily be put into 
the form of logical proof. So it is with the 
substantial truth of the Old Testament. It 
is alleged that on various points the narrative 
is untrustworthy; that certain statements, 
which may be shown to be incredible, vitiate 
the credibility of the whole narrative. One 
way of meeting these allegations is to accept 
the battle thus dangerously offered, and to 


_rest the truth of the whole story upon its 


accuracy in every part. But if the assailants 
won, the cause would not really be lost; nor, 
if the defenders won, would it be really 
gained. We should not believe any docu- 


_ment, simply because we could not pick holes 


‘Things cannot go on,” said | 


in it. 
the main be self-commended to our faith; 
that is to say, our belief in it will ultimately 
depend, not upon the absence of inconsisten- 
cies, or its freedom from any other vitiating 
qualities, but upon its harmony with other 
truths which we know and trust,—upon its 
naturalness in every sense,—upon the im- 


| probability of its being a work of imagination, 





| 
| 








—upon its relation to the central objects of the 
faith of Christendom. To assert this, is not 
to intrench ourselves within an intangible 
fortress of irresponsible conviction; it 1s to 
rest upon the great positive laws of human 
belief. 

We have spoken thus, in order to vindicate 
the high value which we set upon these Lec- 
tures with reference to the present state of 
opinion. The very fact that the history of 
Abraham, of the Exodus, of the settlement 
of the Children of Israel in Palestine, has 
been able to awaken such a sustained enthu- 
siasm of delight and belief as glows in these 
pages, in a mind so cultivated and so tho- 
roughly sincere as that of Professor Stanley, 
is no slight tribute to the truth of the history. 
We believe, indeed, that this is much the 
best of our author’s works, because he has 
had so noble a subject to work upon. 
various chiefs of the sacred story awd been 
to him living men, subjects of a Divine pur- 
pose and guidance, engaged in transactions 
and working out results, of unspeakable im- 

ortance to the world. The signs of a Divine 

‘ovidence in their history have not, in his 
eyes, crushed or dislocated the external 





} 


of the Divine purpose. 





The story of the Pentateuch must in | 





The | 


features of that history. No sceptical histo- | 
rian has brought out so livingly as Professor | 
are the least interesting, and belong most 


Stanley has done, the human feelings and 
influences and analogies which may be dis- 
cerned in the Jewish narratives. His faith 
has had no tendency to blunt his perceptions 
of life and manners, of heroism and of base- 


ness, of the common temptations and en- 


couragements of humanity. 

We have observed that Professor Stanley 
does not always assert his principles as 
thoroughly as he illustrates them. There 


ractice. ‘‘Itis, no doubt, a grave error, 
both in taste and in religion, to institute a 
too close comparison between sacred history 
We do not 
see how the comparison can be made too 
closely. It is possible to treat sacred history 
with unbecoming levity. But it is the pro- 
per glory of sacred history, which Professor 
Stanley has done so much to illustrate, to be 
the key to other history; and if so, we have 
no reason to be afraid of bringing sacred and 
common history into the most intimate rela- 
tion and comparison together. Our author 


‘‘ srave error.” The only defence for hin is 
that there is no such error possible. 

There is a similar hesitancy of expression, 
very far, we are sure, from the author's 
feelings, with regard to freedom as an object 
He remarks upon 
the Exodus, that ‘‘it is the earliest recorded 
instance of a great national emancipation.”’ 
And he proceeds: ‘‘In later times religion 
has been so often and so exclusively associ- 


ated with ideas of order, of obedience, of 


submission to authority, that it is well to be 
occasionally reminded that it has had other 
aspects also.” Religion has often been 
associated with the worst slavery, of body 
and of mind. But the Divine dealings with 
men have never had any other aspect but 
that of deliverance from slavery. Redemp- 
tion is the key to all Jewish history, and all 
human history. There is no antithesis 
between liberty and order. The Jews were 
not emancipated from ‘‘ order, obedience and 
submission,” under the guidance of Moses. 
They often needed to be emancipated from 
disorder and anarchy. We venture to think 
that a more distinct grasp of the principle 
affirmed in the name ‘The Lord thy 
Redeemer ”’ would have added something to 
the unity of Jewish history as it appears in 
these discourses. 

With reference to the term ‘‘ Theocracy,”’ 
so loosely applied to the government of the 
Israelites, Professor Stanley corrects some 
common errors, and he shows especially how 
little the truth of Jewish history answers to 
the notion of a sacerdotal government, which 
a Theocracy is sometimes understood to imply. 
To be governed by God did not mean to be 
governed by priests. But in his hatred of 
priestcraft, our author seems hardly to pay 
the tribute of ordinary recognition to the 


| Jewish priesthood. All his sympathies are 


with the prophets against the priests. But 
it is the greatness of their office that has 
made priests personally so dangerous, and 
priestcraft so fatal to a nation. And the 
Jewish system recognised to the utmost both 
the necessity of a priesthood and the danger 
of priestcraft, and it cannot be thoroughly 
understood without a reverent appreciation 
of the priestly office. 

When we descend from Professor Stanley’s 
principles to his mode of dealing with the 
details of the history, we may be sometimes 
tempted to smile at an over-indulgence in 
analogies, which here and there may strike 
one as fanciful; but, on the whole, we are 
impressed by his treatment of his subjects as 
very honestand manly. It is quite a mistake 
to assume that there 1s any evasion of ‘“ diffi- 
culties.” This notion can only be derived 
from the fact, that our author resolutely keeps 
the substance of the story prominent, and 
deals with those questions which he always 
maintains to be secondary in a secondary 
manner. There are two classes of difficulties, 
the chronological and the textual, which are 
wholly omitted from discussion; but these 


roperly to special studies. But we can 
frardly call to mind one theological or histo- 
rical difficulty upon which our author does 
not, at least, express his opinion; and that 
opinion is often a very courageous one. 
Thus, for example, with regard to the the- 


ological difficulties, the sacrifice of Isaac is 


seems, for example, to be a needless reserve | 
in the following sentence—a reserve which 
has happily had no influence upon the author’s 
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explained as being right in the principle which 
dictated it—the essential principle of sacrifice 
—but wrong in the form which that principle 
borrowed from local customs. The spirit is 
accepted, but the outward act put aside and 
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practically forbidden. The tolerance in the 
Mosaic law of customs now condemned 
by Christian civilization, such as slavery 
and polygamy, is explained as a necessary 
condition of an imperfect revelation ; but it 
is shown that by the legislation which is spe- 
cial to the Jews, the evil of these customs is 
always restrained and mitigated. The qualms 


excited by the wars of the conquest of Pales- | ee <a thi 
tine, and by the actions of the time which | LA GAVIOTA, Novela de Costumbres. Por FEn- 


followed the conquest, are fully justified. But | 


Professor Stanley will not turn away in so- 
lemn humanitarian disgust from those turbu- 
lent scenes. 
to the barbarian invasions of Italy, that to 
Gibbon, contemplating in a composed spirit 
the decline of a magnificent empire, ‘‘ the 


It has been said with reference | 


boyhood of nations must have been a dis- | 


agreeable object.” The boyhood of the Jew- 
ish nation is by no means repulsive to our 
author. With more sympathy for the sol- 
dierly prowess of Joshua, for the gentler 
heroism of Gideon, for the racy giant's 
humour of Samson, than we should have 
expected from the kindly benevolence of his 
own character, Professor Stanley reminds us 
that the period, if it was one of licence, 
anarchy, and disorder, was also one of free- 
dom, freshness, and independence; that 
‘‘there are virtues in chivalry and in bar- 
barism, as well as in reason and civilization.” 
In commenting on Deborah’s praise of Jael’s 
act of cruelty and treachery, he quotes and 
follows up Coleridge’s magnificent eloquence 
upon the same subject. He makes no at- 
tempt to refine away the sacrifice of Jephthah’s 
daughter; but he can see the beauty smiling 
through the tears of this tragedy. In deal- 
ing with the difficult questions and curious 
intimations which belong to the rise of pro- 
phecy, he draws illustrations from heathen 
inspiration, and from the customs of modern 
dervishes. 

Similarly, with regard to matters of fact 
which have occasioned perplexity to readers 
and critics of the Bible, our author touches 
fairly upon all that come in his way. Some, 
he thinks, must be left in obscurity; for a 
few he hopes for further hight from Egyptian 
and geographical explorations. Often he 
shows that poetical expressions, and even 
the plain statements of the narrative, have 
been misunderstood. He does not decline 
any obvious physical solution of an extra- 
ordinary occurrence, through fear of being 
valled rationalistic. He is quite content that 
the numbers of those who went out of Egypt, 
andany apparently excessive numbers in other 
places, should be subjected to searching criti- 
cism. He sees analogues of the Plagues in 
the ordinary disasters of the country. He 
leaves the destruction of the cities of the 
Plain, the passage of the Red Sea, the fall of 
Jericho, hidden in some mystery, but hints at 
well-understood physical phenomena as being 
employed in these events. He regards the 
story of the standing still of the Sun and the 
Moon as so entirely poetical, as probably to 
imply nothing more than an unexpected 
clearness at the close of the day. He sug- 
gests that only the bare commands were 
written on the tables of stone, omitting the 
reasons and arguments now attached to some 
the commandments, and that five com- 
mandments or words were written on each 
table. He does not profess to solve ‘the 
vexed question of the support of Israel in 
the wilderness: but he discusses it on 
the principles thus expressed,—‘‘ We cannot 
repudiate altogether the existence of natural 
causes. . . . We cannot repudiate altogether 
the interventién of a Providence, strange, 
unexpected, and impressive, in the highest 
degree.” This is, indeed, the twofold prin- 
ciple upon which the treatment of the whole 
history is based ; and we think that Professor 
Stanley is right in claiming for it the sanction 
of philosophy as well as of the Pentateuchal 
records themselves. 

; But we must hasten to conclude our no- 
tice of a book which is sure to win its way 
into popular reading by its own charms, but 
which runs some risk of suffering in intel- 
lectual reputation from those very charms. 
We will only express a hope that the sub- 








| languages ; Spaniards and foreigners have dis- 


! 


ject may again be brought to our notice | 
before very long, by the appearance of the | 
next series of Lectures, which are to treat of 
the monarchical and prophetical period. 


CUENTOS Y POESIAS POPULARES AN- 
DALUCES. Coleccionados por FERNAN 
CaBALLERO. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1861. 


NAN CABALLERO. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 
1860. | 
BEITRAGE ZUR SPANISCHEN VOLKS- 
POESIE, AUS DEN WERKEN FERNAN 


CABALLERO’S. Von Ferpinanp WOLF. | 
Wien. 1859. 
ENERNAN CABALLERO is known to | 


be the pseudonym under which one 
of the most talented of living Spanish ladies 
conceals her identity from the world of letters. 
But like Georges Sand and George Elliot, 
her reputation, both within and beyond the 
limits of her own country, is too considerable, 
and her real name too well known, to make 
the mention of it an indiscretion. Coccilia de 
Faber is the daughter of a German gentle- 
man, distinguished for his researches in 
Spanish literature. She was born at the end 
of the last century, in Switzerland, and has 
married successively into more than one 
noble Spanish family. The publication of 
her works, first, we believe, issued in a 
collected form in the ‘‘ Coleccion de Autores 
Kspanoles” of Brockhaus, has extended over 
a period of fourteen or fifteen years. They 
comprise thirteen volumes. Her books have 
been extensively read, not only in Spain itself, 
but in France and England. They have been 
reprinted in Germany, and, before the issue 
of the volume to which we intend for the most 
part to confine our remarks to-day, viz., the 
‘*Cuentos y Poesias Populares Andaluces,”’ 
Ferdinand Wolf considered the ballads which 
were scattered throughout her works so im- 
portant, that he collected and published them, 
together with German translations of her prose 
legends, 

Fernan Caballero has played a_ very 
considerable part in the revival of Spanish 
letters. Not many years ago the current | 
literature of Madrid consisted of translations | 
from the English and French novels of the day. | 





Many names have, however, recently swelled 
the muster roll of Spanish authors. Espron- 
ceda, Zorilla, and Trueba have been added 
to her poets, and Ventura de Vega recals 
somewhat the old fire of Garcilaso. 

The novels of Fernan Caballero have 
already been placed prominently before the 
English public, and, although we eannot en- 
dorse the enthusiastic praises which were 
layished upon her stories ty an Edinburgh re- 
viewer (July, 1861), we can refer our readers to 
his pages for an account of her prose style, and 
a somewhat partial estimate of the literary 
value of her works. Our space will only 
allow us to say a few words respecting the 
ballad poetry of Andalucia, which she has 
given to the world in her ‘‘Cuentos y 
Poesias.” 

When we call to mind the large collections 
which have been made of the songs and tra- 
ditionsof Spain, and especially the care which 
has been lavished on the stores of the South, 
it would seem at first sight hard to believe 
that anything worth preserving had escaped | 
the ken of the old Romanceros, and of the col- | 
lectors who followed in their steps. The | 
father of the authoress, Nicholas Bohn de 
Faber, was an active explorer of Spa- 
nish popular traditions. To him Spain owes 
two works, ‘‘ El Teatro Anterior 4 Lope de 
Vega,” and the ‘‘ Floresta de Rimas Castel- 
lanas.” Nevertheless, his daughter bitterly 
complains that Spanish poetry is treated 
throughout Europe with ‘‘incalificable des- 
den.” It is, however, plain, though she 
makes no such reservation in her text, that 
she alludes mainly to*the patois poetry of 
Andalucia, which existed only, before her | 
researches, in an oral form among the country 
people. 

‘““Many of these gems of song,” she 
says, ‘“‘have been set and reset in various | 
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_ of the ‘‘ Cuentos”’ into the 


_ characteristic nor important. 


puted respecting their origin and nationality. 
A large proportion of these songs, no doubt, 
are common to Spain and to other Western 
nations, but we doubt whether the fact can be 
attributed, as Fernan Caballero appears to 
think, to unacknowledged plagiarism from 
the Spaniards. Mr. Dasent, in his Norse 
popular tales, has shown how the nursery 
rhymes and traditions of our childhood 


-are diffused more or less extensively among 


all the Western Aryans—and how, in most of 
these cases of resemblance, they may be 
referred to a common Eastern origin. We 
shall cite further on an instance in which 
the framework of a ballad, claimed by Fer- 
nan Caballero as purely Spanish, is nearly 
identical with that of a Scotch song familiar 
to our own land, and with a Danish legend 
of great antiquity. 

We cannot quarrel with Fernan Caballero 
for jealously claiming asSpanish the traditions 
of her adopted country. ‘‘The romance,” 
as Antoine de Latour truly says, ‘‘is the 
liad of Spain. ‘It is a looking-glass, in 
which is reflected its nationality, its instincts, 
its aspirations, its passions, its belief.” The 
Castilian romance has had many students, 
but the patois songs of Andalucia haye been 
comparatively little regarded. The volumes 
of legends and traditions collected by the 
brothers Grimm contain a mine of informa- 
tion and amusement. But yet, though tra- 
velling for their materials as far afield as 
Japan, they dismiss Spain with a mere pass- 
ing notice. They content themselves with 
citing a passage of Cervantes, in which that 
writer speaks of the traditions and songs which 
amuse the country folk during the long 
nights of winter, as if it were the only proof 
that folk-lore exists among the Spaniards. 
To an imaginative lady, anxious for the 
honour of her adopted country, and conscious 
of the rich treasures which surrounded her, 
this neglect must have been at once perplex- 
ing and annoying. Every province, every 
village, is full of materials which only want 
an explorer. Don José Goizueta has pub- 
lished a collection of songs in the patois of 
Biscaye; Duran is an explorer in the same 
direction ; Trueba, a poet eminently Spanish 


_in his spirit, has found in the traditions of 


Seville subjects for his graceful pen; but 


_ notwithstanding the labours of native and 
German writers, it was evident to Fernan 


Caballero that a satisfactory collection of the 
opular traditions of Andalucia was yet to 
bs made. 

The Andalucian mind, Fernan Caballero 
tells us, is distinguished by gaiety, finesse, 
and fun. She is imprudent enough to try 
to prove her assertion by examples, in which 
the sparkling quality of the ‘‘sal Andaluz”’ 
is by no means discoverable. But Fernan 
Caballero is unjust to herself in wandering 
away in quest of instances. All her works 
sparkle with that kind of smart dialogue, 
full of quips and repartees, and play 
upon words, which appears to adorn the 
ordinary conversation of the Andalucians. 
The stories are full of local colour, and though 
the verses are generally bad, the whole col- 
lection carries out to the full the promise of 
the title-page, and gives a great deal of inci- 
dental information respecting the interior life, 
the habits of thought, and the character of 


| the intellect of the peasantry. 


The authoress remarks that it would have 
been easy to translate the — dialect 
anguage of edu- 


cated Spaniards. But the attempt would be 


_ disastrous,—the aroma of the wine would be 


lost by bottling ; many of the pieces, as she 


herself acknowledges, are of no intrinsic 


merit; she retains them only for their fun 
and originality. To turn them into classical 


Spanish would be as absurd as to publish an 


edition of Christy’s negro minstrelsy, trans- 
lated into English. 

The first piece in the volume, ‘‘ Tres Reglas 
de la Grammatica Parda Popular,” is neither 
It is followed 
by some of those stories of Andalucian life 
in which the authoress excels; then, under 
the title of ‘‘Chascarrillos,” by a select 


assortment of ancient jokes in the well- 
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known style of Joe Miller. We hurry on, | 


passing over a collection of proverbs on 
matters agricultural, of which, amongst 


others, the sentiment of ‘‘ A green Christmas | 


makes a full churchyard,” appears in a 
Spanish dress, till we reach the best portion 
of the book, in a collection of coplas— 
poetical proverbs, which the Andalucians 
constantly use in conversation. The T’ro- 
hos, again, little poems consisting of two 
or three stanzas, are very pretty. They are 
arranged under various heads :—Religious, 
sententious, sadly loving, happily loving, 
&e. Though their poetical value is not great, 
some—especially those headed ‘‘ Amorosas 
'Tristes’’—are full of feeling. But love-ma- 
king is the same in all countries, and does not 
appear to depart from precedent in Anda- 
lucia. There is a good deal about pain 
which is no pain, roses which die ere the 
summer, and so forth ; but any young person 
of either sex who is desirous of adorning 
his or her loye-letter with some poetical 
flower—not too new, but very tender—cannot 
do better than buy Fernan Caballero’s 
‘* Cuentos Populares.” 

Many of the best of Fernan Caballero’s 
ballads are scattered throughout her other 
works. In “ La Gaviota” a delightful 
ballad is put into the mouth of the heroine, 
who is represented as singing or rather 
declaiming it with singular energy and 
offect. It has a sonorous roll, which even 
those who are unacquainted with Spanish 
must appreciate, and a pretty refrain, which 
seems to us the very essence of music. The 
story is identical in spirit with that of the 
well-known Scotch song, ‘‘ Hame cam our 
gude man at e’en,” though the dress is 
changed. Instead of the boots which the 
offended gudeman in the Northern song 
is assured are “only the milk pails that 
my minnie’s gi’en to me,” the Spanish 
cavalier finds a horse which he is assured is 
one sent to carry him to the wedding of his 
sister-in-law. The catastrophe, as becomes 
the Southern blood, is more full of fire and 
fury than the Scotch— 

Ye've hid a Tory in the house, 
Wi out the leave of me, 

In Dr. Prior’s collection of ancient Danish 
ballads, there is one entitled ‘‘The Ready 
Reply,” which is evidently derived from the 
same original as the Spanish and the Scotch. 

The novel ‘‘La Gaviota,” whence this 
ballad is taken, let us say in passing, is one 
of the best of Fernan Caballero’s works. The 
blue and sunny sky of Andalucia, its African 
vegetation, its ‘‘ fierce, and fair, and fickle”’ 


people, their never-ending collection of a 


verbs and ‘‘ coplas,” their deep and inbred 
veneration for the Roman Church, are all 
kept vividly before the reader. The character 
of the peasant-heroine, La Gaviota herself, 
with her fatal gifts of beauty and song; her 
temper, cold and impassive, which refused to 
respond to the devotion of a husband who 
adored her, but whose fierce nature blazed 
forth with uncontrollable passion when moved 
by the beauty and daring of Pepe Vera, the 
hero of the bullring, is certainly most power- 
fully, though perhaps coarsely drawn. The 
scenes in the arena are graphically described, 
and that in which the ¢éorero enters for his last 
fight, and perishes under the eyes of his 
fainting mistress, is full of dramatic power. 
One of the most striking ballads preserved 
by Wolf (it is from the ‘‘Cuadros de Cos- 
tumbres,” which is not included in Brock- 
haus’ collection,) is a dialogue between 
Murat and Napoleon. Wolf observes that it 
is by no means meant as a caricature. The 
mind of its peasant composers is reflected in 
it, and they attribute to the persons of the 
dialogue the emotions which they believe to 
have animated those persons. The dialogue 
opens with an expression of astonishment 
on the part of Napoleon at seeing ‘‘ Munra” 
(Murat) whom he supposed to have been in 
Spain. He demands an instant reply to the 
question, why and in what condition he has 
left his command. ‘‘Seiior, vamos poco a 
poco,” says Murat. ‘‘ Before I can tell my 
story order me a chair; my legs are 80 pajn- 
ful that I must repose.” Napoleon, curbing 
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his impatience, remarks that Murat is looking 
fat and well. 


self if he believed him well either in body or 
in mind, proceeds to unfold his story of 
defeat. The French forces can never conquer 
Spain. ‘‘Dupon”’ has surrendered his troops, 
and the eagles of France. 
Zaragoza?’ says Napoleon. ‘‘ Has the va- 
lourof the Aragonese succumbed?” ‘‘Senor,” 
answers Murat, ‘‘ all your power will be use- 
less; were you to send all France to Zara- 
goza it would encounter death.” ‘‘ And 
‘Moncey *’ what of him? is he triumphant 
in the kingdom of Valencia’ Murat gives 
a discouraging reply. Napoleon becomes 
alarmed, says he will write to ‘‘ Funesto” 
(Junot) to come from Portugal to the assist- 
ance of the 'rench. Murat points out that 
his path is occupied by the enemy, and that 
Junot’s command will soon be forced to yield. 
Then, in a chorus of despair, Napoleon and 
Murat resolve to retire to distant lands and 
set up another trade, crying aloud through 
the streets, ‘‘ Scissors to grind?” The man- 
ner in which Napoleon ‘ chaffs” Murat 
about his plump figure when the unfortunate 
commander is sinking under fatigue, is a 
capital stroke of fun. 

Like the two other ladies who have assumed 
masculine names, Coecilia de Faber has ac- 
quired for herself a distinguished place among 
contemporary novelists. Butin original con- 
ception she is far inferior to her rivals. 


| albeit they belonged to a prophet, to have 


But the latter, assuring his | 


master that he would greatly deceive him- | 
one-and-twenty Nosks ‘‘ were written by 


““And what of | 





Murders and miracles, children changed at | 


the birth, and the most diabolical crimes, | 
| is not, among them all, a single English- 


form the machinery of her tales, and these are 
employed with a coarseness of execution of 
which George Elliot and George Sand would 
be ashamed, , 
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THE FAITH OF THE WISE MEN 
FROM THE EAST. 

ESSAYS on the SACRED LANGUAGE, WRI- 
TINGS, and RELIGION of the PARSEES. 
By Martin Have, Ph. D. Bombay: 1862. 
London: Triibner and Co. 


MONG all the religious beliefs professed 





by the populations of India, that of | 


the Parsees, who represent the ancient 
Magians, is the least spiritual and the most 
effete. Its seriptures, which are doubtless 
cognate with the Vedas, are not of Indian 
origin. Their birth-place was Persia. Cir- 
cumstances, of which history gives us but 
scanty hints, contributed to the decline of 
Magianism in its native haunts. Save in the 
solitudes of Yazd and Kirman, its adherents 
are now to be met with only in India, parti- 
cularly in the maritime parts of the Bombay 
presidency. The name they affect, and 
which distinguishes them as religionists, 
simply points to their ancestral home; for 
Parsee means nothing but Persian. 

The Parsees themselves call the founder of 
their creed Zarathustra. In Mohammedan 
literature his name iscorrupted into Zardusht. 
Through the medium of classical literature, 
he is known as Zarastrades, Zoroastres, and 
Zoroaster. And when did he live? Aristotle 
and Eudoxus safely banish him to the hazy 
period of six thousand years anterior to 
Plato. Berosus reckons him among the 
kings of Babylon, and adjudges him to 
His own followers would 
make him much more recent; but Dr. Haug 





has come to the rescue, and declares that he | 


is ‘‘not disinclined to . . . make hima 
contemporary of Moses.” The sober truth, 
however, seems to be, that, as of the anti- 
quity of Zoroastrianism, so of the age of its 


reputed founder, we are sure of nothing | 


whatever. Nay, even the theory that Zo- 


| present. 
Zend Language. 


roaster was a pure myth is a position every | 


whit as sane and as safe as that which con- 
fers personality upon him, and assumes that 
he was of flesh and blood, and wrote books. 
With better judgment than he often evinces, 
Dr. Haug hesitates to accept the Parsee tra- 
dition, which attributes to Zoroaster the 
undivided authorship of the Magian Ency- 


la. 


There was far too much of it, he | 


honestly believes, for asy one mind and pen, | 
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claimed the sole proprietorship thereof. And, 
more than this, he scruples to credit that the 


God himself, and given to Zoroaster, as his 
prophet, to forward them to mankind;”’ for 
this, as he naively comments, is ‘‘ inadmis- 
sible in modern criticism.” 

It can scarcely be said that we have yet 
fully got at the true import of Zoroastrianism, 
for all that has been written about it. The 
first European to break ground on the subject 
was Dr. Hyde, a learned Oxonian of the 
beginning of the last century. If we may 
judge from his cloudy compilation of Greek 
and Latin, he succeeded, if in nothing else, 
in working himself perilously near to a con- 
viction of the Divine mission of Zoroaster, 
and this though, from his entire ignorance of 
Zend, he had never read a line that Zoroaster 
is said to have written. After an interval of 
seventy-one years came Anquetil Duperron. 
Whenever literary enthusiasm finds its his- 
torian, this intrepid Frenchman wiil deserve 
a conspicuous memorial. But, in spite of a 
voluminous show of results from his studies, 
he only cleared the way for a real under- 
standing of the doctrines and practices of the 
Parsees. Professor Eugéne Burnouf, one of 
the soundest Orientalists that I*rance has 
ever produced, at last, and only a few years 
ago, laid the foundations of a genuine Zend 
philology. Of his successors, who are as 
numerous as could reasonably be expected, 
some are highly creditable. Of course— 
though we should blush to say so—there 


man that can be mentioned as haying 
added a word, from his own invyestiga- 
tions, to what was ascertained already. 
The names of Westergaard and Spiegel—to 
confine ourselves to those of the first emi- 
nence—require no specification of nationality. 
To supplement this parsimonious catalogue 
of Zend scholars, we have present occasion 
only to speak of Dr. Martin Haug. Dr. 
Haug has reviewed Professor Spiegel, and 
Professor Spiegel has reviewed Dr. Haug; 
and the twain have evidently no love for 
each other. But Dr. Haug counts much too 
sanguinely on the credulity of laymen, if he 
thinks that his animadversions will be re- 
ceived without question made of their justice. 
No doubt it is practicable to hit a blot, here 
and there, in the workmanship of so indus- 
trious a writer as Spiegel; but it can by no 
means be fairly said that ‘his philology 
and method of inquiry are out of date; phi- 
lological subjects were thus treated fifty years 
ago.” Such a truculent and sweeping de- 
nunciation as this, coupled with the compla- 
cent self-confidence of Dr. Haug, is rather 
more likely to rouse adverse suspicions than 
to conciliate implicit confidence in his own 
pretensions. He has no misgivings, we 
see, in claiming to be a deep Sanskritist, 
however little his title to be so considered 
may be apparent to others. And again, 
he advertises himself as ‘‘ acquainted, to a 
certain extent, with a// Semitic tongues.” 
Yet it was only the other day that our es- 
sayist found Zarathustra, or Zoroaster, in 
the word jaradashti in the Rigveda; a word 
which, as a competent authority has ex- 
pressed himself, ‘‘ no Sanskrit scholar would 
seriously think of translating by Zoroaster.” 
This for a specimen. 

Dr. Haug distributes his subject-matter 
into four parts: I. History of the Researches 
into the Sacred Writings and Religion of the 
Parsees from the earliest times down to the 
[I. Outline of a Grammar of the 
Ill. The Zendavesta, or 
the Scripture of the Parsees. IY. Origin and 
Development of the Zoroastrian Religion. 

Now that we are beginning to enjoy the 
advantage of reading the Parsee holy writ in 
faithful translations, it is curious to mark the 
ingenious ways in which prejudice, specula- 
ting on vague oral traditions derived at 
second or third hand, succeeded in distorting 
intelligible and connected utterances into 
mysterious incoherency. 

Te our author’s detailed account of the 
several languages in which the Parsee scrip- 
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tures ere enshrined, and to his sketch of 
Zend giammar, we can scarcely do more than 
point attention. These languages are all 
among those which, at various periods, have 
prevailed in the immediate regions to the 
north-west of India. Hence they are deno- 
minated Iranian, a family of the great Aryan 
stock. Of the Iranian family there were two 
main branches, that of Eastern Iran, or 
Bactria, and that of Western Iran, or Media 
and Persia. The only extant literature of the 
first, the Zend, isseen in the Zendayesta, where 
the ancient dialect of the Eathas may easily 
be discriminated from the more modern dialect 
of the rest of the collection. Again, in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Achzemenidie 
we meet with the sole surviving specimens of 
the old Median and Persian speech. T'rom 
this, with a large Semitic element in Chaldee 
superadded, sprang the Pehlevi,-which 
hitherto has som very insufficiently ex- 
plored,—and from the VPehleyi, in turn, 
arose the modern Persian. To obtain this 
language, as written in its purity by Firdisi, 
we have simply to expel the Chaldee from the 
Pehleyi. Writers since his time, and more 
and more as Mohammedan influence has 
strengthened, have reimported the Semitic, in 
the form of Arabic. To interpret the cunei- 
form inscriptions, the Sanskrit and the Zend, 
though only sister tongues, have proved 
much more serviceable than the modern 
Persian, for the reason that from this nearly 
all the grammatical inflexions have been 
dropped away. 

Affiliated to the Iranian languages are the 
Ossetic, used by sundry insignificant tribes 
inhabiting the Caucasian mountains, the Ar- 
menian, and the Affghan, or Pushtd. Of late 
we have heard a good deal about the last of 
these languages, but we have still to wait for 
it to be examined and reported on by some 
enlightened and shdlsesnide linguist; since 
Captain Rayerty’s materials are but of the 
crudest. 

There is small reason to doubt that the 
religious literature of the Magians was once 
exceedingly copious. According to Her- 
mippus,—on the word of the elder Pliny,— 
the writings of Zoroaster himself comprised 
two millions of verses; and Abii Jafar Atta- 
vari, an Arabic historian, assures us that 
they filled as many as twelve thousand cow- 
hides. Counting all their supplements, they 
may haye been comparable, for extent, with 
the sacred books of the Buddhists, or with 
those of the Brahmans. Be this as it may,. 
the remains of them that have outlived the 
ravages of time and oppression are very far 
from being ample. What are said to be the 
names of all the ancient Parsee books, with 
abstracts of their contents, are still in exist- 
ence. The entire canon, if we may believe 
the Dashirs, or Parsee priests, consisted of 
twenty-one sections. These were designated 
as Nosks, and each of them embraced a 
portion of text and its appurtenant com- 
mentary. Among other things, they treated 
of Zoroaster, his life, miracles, and dog- 
matic economy; of morality and polity; 
of medicine, obstetrics, astronomy, astro- 
logy, zoology, geography, botany, agrono- 
mics, metaphysics, and handicrafts. They 
included a prayer-book, and a code of 
law, a treatise on licit and forbidden food, 
instructions in conduct for governors and for 
subjects, a discussion on the inequality of 
earthly conditions, and a history of human 
life from birth to the resurrection. 

When we are told of the Scriptures of 
the Zoroastrians, we thus see that account is 
taken of the whole literature, scientific no 
less than religious, of which the Parsees 
have been possessed. 
their neighbours the Hindus, learning in 
all its departments was monopolized by the 
priests; and the priests assigned to their 
handiwork such derivation was best 


as 








Zoroastrianism, according to the latest 
views touching it, originated in a schism 
from Vedism. 


ticularly is that it ignores idol-worship, and | 


inculcates the adoration of one God. 

Unless Dr. Haug has grievously de- 
ceived himself, the monotheism of Zoroaster 
presents a phenomenon unprecedented in the 
history of human thought. 
tenets of the Sosbyantos, who worshipped a 
whole cohort of Ahuras, or good spirits,—by 
reducing plurality to unity,—the new prophet 
rose tothe conception ofa Supreme Being. This 
was Ahuramazdo, vulgarly called Ormuzd. 
Zoroaster’s notion of this being is perfectly 
identical, we are assured, with Hebrew 
notions of the Godhead. We should much 
like to know, in this connection, whether 
the Magian sage seems to have had any 
idea of Makership apart from a material 
cause; for this the Hebrews had. Deeply 
and long as the Hindus have meditated on 
the cognizable and the incognizable, matter, 
with them, as with every ancient people but 
one, was an eternal entity; the part of 
spiritual forces being simply to concrete and 
to arrange uncongenial atoms. All spirits 
subordinate to the Supreme Spirit were, 
further, effiluences therefrom : virtually, they 
had existed in it from everlasting. 

We are asked to give credence to the posi- 
tion, that Zoroaster’s philosophy has been 
confused with his theology, else we should 
never have been told that he taught dualism 
as part and parcel of the latter. In the 
former, Ahuramazdo consists of two diverse 
principles in combination. These are Spento- 
mainyus and Angromainyus—‘‘the White 
Spirit” and the ‘‘ Dark Spirit.” They are 
diffused through all space, in man as well as 
inAhuramazdo. They are inseparable, and, 
though in mutual opposition, are mutually 
indispensable for the preservation of whatever 
is created. In so many words, they are ‘‘ the 
Two Creators.”’ Spentomainyus is the author 


of all that is good and salutary; and such 





With them, as with | 


suited to promote their own schemes and | 


augment their influence. If the Brahmans 


brought down the culinary art and the ars 
amandi from the upper realms, the Zoro- 
astrian priesthood was in nowise backward 
in drawing unstintingly from the same in- 
exhaustible source. 





are the light of day, life, and the act of 
awaking. To Angromainyus is due every- 
thing that harms—for instance, the darkness 
of mght, sleep, and death. ‘The Bright 
Spirit appears m the blazing flame; the pre- 
sence of the Dark is marked by the wood 


converted into charcoal.” As _ ordinarily 
delineated, Zoroastrianism is Manichean. 


Its new hierophant would make it to be 
something immeasurably more sublime, in 
that it fuses together—in what Clement of 


Building on the | 





Rome would have denominated an antisy- | 


zygy—the Deity and Satan. 

We have made Dr. Haug’s book the subject 
of this notice, as being the only publication 
of its kind at all worth looking into, that has 
yet appeared in the English language. At 
every step, its uncouthness of expression and 
lawlessness of idiom are a sore trial to 
cesthetic sensitiveness. Yet its subject- 
matter is undeniably one of interest. If 
the author could haye made up his mind 
to put together forty pages, instead of 
near seven times that number, he might 
have stowed into them everything of import- 
ance—his sketch of Zend grammar excepted— 
that he had to communicate. Furthermore, 
a guinea, as the price of so small and ill- 
printed a yolume, seems exorbitant. 
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HE history of the great civil war, now | 
raging in North America, the case of the | 


North and of the South—the relative aspects 
of the struggle seen from either side of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, are works which have all 
yet to be written. Possibly the time has not 
yet come for their composition. Certainly 
their author has not shown himself across 
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the Atlantic. It is curious that the nearest 
approach to exhaustive works, on either the 


What strikes us in it par- | Pro-Slavery or the Anti-Slavery side, have 


been written by Englishmen. Mr. Spence has 
put forward, in his ‘‘ American Union,” the 
ablest special pleader’s statement that has 


_yet appeared in behalf of the South, while 


-rofessor Cairnes’s ‘* Slave Power ”’ is, on the 
whole, the most telling vindication of the 
Northern cause. The pamphlets of which the 
titles appear at the head of this review pro- 
fess to he little more than contributions 
towards the formation of future history, and 
might fairly lay claim to the title of M. 
Guizot’s latest work of ‘‘ Mémoires pour 
servir «& U Histoire de notre Temps.” It is 
as such that we wish to notice them. 

The first is immeasurably the most interest- 
ing of the lot to our minds. It is, indeed, the 
only attempt we have yet seen of an intelli- 
gent Southerner to set his country right in 
the face of Europe. Quite apart from its 
own literary merits—which are of a very 
second-rate order—it thus possesses an interest 
of its own, as showing us what class of 
arguments present themselves to the Southern 
mind as likely to weigh with Englishmen. 
The first chapters of this little work, which 
professes to be written by a Mr. M. B. H., of 
Arkansas, are deyoted to an endeayour to 
prove that cotton can only be produced 
successfully in the Confederate States. On 
this subject the author evidently writes with 
experience, and his arguments ought to be 
studied by every one who takes an interest in 
the subject of cotton culture. The defect of 
his argument is, that before he solves his 
problem, he has made up his mind upon the 
answer. Any one who knows that Sheffield 
is the head of the cutlery manufacture, 
and Northampton of the 5 Fn trade, can 
easily prove, conclusively, that both these 
towns are especially qualified by nature and 
position for the production of their respective 
staples. But we doubt very much whether, 
if anybody had to find out by 4 priori rea- 
soning what were the best localities for - 
manufacturing knives and _ shoes, he 
would find out as easily that Sheffield and 
Northampton were the objects of his search. 
The chain of ‘‘ M. B. H.’s” argument is simply 
this: Cotton has been cultivated with chief 
success in the Confederate States; therefore, 
the conditions of climate, position, and popu- 
lation in these states are the best qualified 


_ for the production of cotton; therefore, any 


state which is to produce the cotton must 
possess the same conditions; and as no state 
does possess them, cotton can only be pro- 
duced in the Confederate States. Q. E. D. 


This argument is supported by an over- 


whelming list of statistics, to which we at- 
tach but little value. Given your conclu- 
sion, statistics can always be found to sup- 
pre it, if—as the author does—you feel at 
iberty to pick out those which fayour your 
view, and to omit all which tell against it. 
It is very possible that the statement ‘‘ of 
the isothermal lines of sixty degrees and 
twenty degrees defining the limits of the true 
cotton fibre,” may be correct in itself; but it 
is suspicious, to say the least, that these lines 
exactly coincide with the limits of the 
Southern Confederacy. On the other hand, 
‘““M. 5.11.” puts forward a view of cotton cul- 
ture which is new to us, and which, if true, 
is likely to exercise a great influence on the 
future of slavery. ‘‘ The range of cotton cul- 
ture may,” he states, ‘‘ be concluded to re- 
ceive a limit in the direction of the Equator 
from competition with sugar, and on the 
North from competition with tobacco.”” The 
further South the cotton plant is pushed, the 
more it suffers from disease and insects, and 
the coarser the fibre becomes. ‘‘ The Southern 
limit of the cotton fields of America has 
therefore a very decided tendency to retire.” 
In fact, the further North you can grow cotton 
the finer it becomes, till you reach a point 
where the frosts of winter become fatal to its 
existence. If this is so, the fact poimts to an 
obvious conclusion. The manifest destiny of 
the South would not be to expand south- 
wards towards Mexico, but to spread west- 
wards towards the Pacific. Some corrobora- 
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tion is abe to this hypothesis by theapathy addressed in a tone of fulsome flattery to the 


. 


with which the Confederacy has apparently 
tolerated the French invasion of Mexico, 
while it has exerted all its efforts to 
secure the retention of the South-Western 
States. Of course this argument applies 
chiefly to the finer qualities of cotton; but 
then, as ‘‘M. B. 1.” points out with force, 
the whole system of cotton culture is regu- 
lated by the production of the first-class 
fibres, as the inferior qualities derive their 
value solely from the fact that they can be 
used to work up with the superior. 


It would be well if the author had remem- 
bered the motto of ‘‘ ne sutor ulira crepidam.” 
As long as ‘‘ M. B. H.,” who, we wether, is a 
cotton grower, writes about cotton, he writes 
sensibly and well, though with a natural 
bias to the view which improves the value 
of hisown wares. The moment, however, he 
leaves facts for sentiments, he seems to lose 
the faculty of argument. He devotes a large 
— of his work to prove that the North 

as, ever since the Union, carried on a deep- 
laid Macchiavellian policy for the deliberate 
se of diverting the cotton manufactures 
from England to Pennsylvania. Now, in 
France, such an hypothesis would be accepted 
at once as renal. in itself. But really, in 
England, we have had too much experience of 
the falsehood of such imputations on our- 
selyes, to believe in them on others. At the 
present moment, there is scarcely a conti- 
nental politician who does not believe that the 
whole of British policy is directed by one 
uniform eadidionsl desten of perfectly diabo- 
lical astuteness for destroying the commerce 
of every other nation. That Great Britain 
simply abolished slavery in the West Indies 
in order to force France to follow her ex- 
ample, and thus ruin her colonies; that our 
English propaganda of Free Trade principles 
is deliberately designed to induce other na- 
tions to follow our example, and thus enter on 
a destructive career, in which they will go tothe 
wall first; and a dozen other absurdities of 
the like kind, are conscientiously asserted and 
believed by men of ability and character upon 
the Continent. When we read about the 
Macchiavellian calculations of Northern 
diplomacy, when we are told how the mer- 
chants of New York designedly drew away 
the carrying trade from New Orleans, in 
order to cut off the moral as well as the ma- 
terial communication between the South and 
Europe, and thus allow their hireling writers 
to misrepresent the Slave States without 
danger ‘ot their calumnies being refuted; 
when we are requested to observe how ‘‘ the 
astute representatives of (Northern) ambi- 
tion determined to set upon the wall 
which they were noiselessly erecting 
for the separation of the South from the 
North, a cheyaux-de-frise of moral and 
political antipathies ’—we fancy that we are 
reading some French tirade against ‘Perfidi- 
ous Albion.’ To, any one who has lived 
under a popular government, and still more 
in America, the idea of any astute design 
being carried on by a whole nation, is simply 
ludicrous. The real defect of the American 
Union, as a government, was—as Lord 
Palmerston once remarked before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the 
diplomatic service—that ‘‘ they had no foreign 
policy,” and with their system of govern- 
ment it was well nigh impossible they should 
have one. 


When ‘‘M. B. H.” descends from politics | 


to the general subject of slavery, he) 
been 


becomes absolutely drivelling. A certain 
Miss Murray once wrote a silly book 
about America. Tor her sins, this lady’s 
work is lugged forward as the crowning 
testimony in favour of slavery. The fact 


that Miss Murray met an excellent Episco- | 
than a year and a-half—the naval force of | 


lian clergyman in the South, who told her 
hat there was no truth in such books as 
‘*Unele Tom’s Cabin,” is brought up as 
conclusive on the whole subject. The 
opinion of Coleridge on the state of 
negroes in Jamaica, the evidence of Mr. 
Eugene Musson, who wrote a pamphlet 
adyocating the recognition of the South, and 
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Emperor Napoleon, and the pro-slavery 


| rhodomontades of Carlyle, are the chief autho- 


rities which ‘‘M. B. H.” has to cite. No 
wonder that the Arkansas critic grows con- 
fused, and winds up in the following grand 
confession of faith: ‘‘ What is freedom? A 
cap on a pole? a blouse ata barricade? a 
ballot in a box ? Or are all these but shadows 
of things substantial? These substantials 


then, let them follow from whatever system 
they may—from constitutionalism, Napoleon- 











ism, slavery, designate that system—liberty ! 
The fruit defines the tree.” Very strictly, 
however, the Carlylese philosophy, in which 
‘‘M. B. H.” obviously feels uncomfortable, is 
replaced by utterances more akin to the 
spirit of the Methodist creed, which under a 
peculiar form, is held so generally through- 
out the South. ‘‘The awful judgment,” 
we are told, ‘‘that appears to have pursued 
the work of West Indian emancipation, 
without ceasing for twenty-eight long years, 
ought to have taught the religious mind of 
England to reflect whether West Indian 
slavery may not have been sanctified by 
incorporation in a great work of Divine 
Mercy.” 

After the perusal of the ‘‘ Confederate 
Notes,” it is a satisfaction to turn to the 
reports of the United States Government, 
which though dull, as blue-books are natu- 
rally, still contain facts, and not opinions. 
Being written for home reading, they possess 
little of that braggadocio style, which is too 
common in State documents of the Federal 
Government intended for circulation abroad. 
The tenor of Mr. Caleb Smith’s—the Secre- 
tary for the Interior—report shows us how 
very much of the ordinary life of a great 
country goes on even in the midst of civil 
convulsions. 
practically stopped the sales of public lands 
in the territories. Henceforth the return of 
public sales will hardly pay the expenses of 
the organization required to carry on the 
traffic. Under these circumstances, it is 
suggested that the mineral wealth of the 


country should in some form or other be | he ‘ 
This, probably, is the sense in which the 


made to contribute to the national resources. 
The Indians have given more trouble than 
usual. Very naturally, they have displayed 
no partiality for either Federals or Con- 
federates, and have been willing to side 


with whichever Power was ready to pay | of 
this volume ? 
-unaccountably concealed. 


highest for their services. Meanwhile, 
the population in Kansas has increased so 
much, that the settlers are growing tired of 
the proximity of the native Indian tribes, 
and are anxious that they should be forced 
to move further South. The pension list has 
increased with fearful rapidity, and already 
upwards of 10,000 applications have been 
sent in for cases arising out of the casualties 
of the war. 

Mr. Gideon Welles’ Report for the Admi- 
ralty department consists chiefly of a some- 
what long-winded narrative of the different 
naval actions in which the Federal men-of- 


war have been engaged during the last year. | ™ 
| views, let us take one of his many eulogies 


The most interesting feature in it, is his 


The new Homestead Act has | 





ment is his statement with regard to the 
negro population in the seceded States. ‘‘ It 
is worthy of notice,” he states, ‘‘ that thus 
far the portions of territory which, once 
recovered, we have most firmly held, are 
precisely those in which the greatest propor- 
tion of coloured men are found. Judging by 
experience, no coloured man will leave his 
home in the South, if protected in that home. 
All possibility of competition from negro 
labour in the North is avoided by giving 
coloured men protection and employment 


_upon the soil which they have thus far culti- 














vated. Under no circumstances has any dis- 
position to servile insurrection been ex- 
hibited by the coloured population in any 
loyal State; whilst a strong loyalty to the 
Federal Government has been displayed on 
every occasion, and against every discourage- 
ment.” 

‘‘ Life in Dixie’s Land’ would be valuable if 
it were true, but we can see no evidence of its 
truth. ‘The writer professes to have travelled 
through the South just before Secession, and, 
in the space of three weeks or so, he saw the 
beginning, middle, and end of a complicated 
domestic drama, which elucidated the work- 
ing of the slave system. This is improbable 
enough ; but when we find at the efid, that 
just before he concludes the book, he re- 
ceives a letter winding-up the history of every 
character mentioned in his pages, we are 
obliged to set the book down as a romance. 
The story is vivid and lifelike, if not strictly 
true, and is by no means a bitter abuse on 
slavery and slayeowners, though it appeared, 
we believe, originally in the Independent, 
the chief Abolitionist paper of New York, 
of which Mr. Ward Beecher is the editor. 

** North and South” does not come under 
the name of fiction, but it belongs decidedly 
to the same class of sensation literature as 
*‘Life in Dixie’s Land.” The meaning of 
the term ‘‘ White Republican” may not be 
obvious to ordinary English readers. To an 
American it would convey the idea that the 
person who used the — was the 
opposite to a black Republican, that is, that 
he was a Republican of pro-slavery views. 


author used it; but in reality he is nothing 
more nor less than an ultra democrat. How 
could a magazine of ‘‘ Fraser’s” ability have 
inserted such twaddle as forms the substance 
of the six essays which are republished in 
The name of the author !is 
Rumour whis- 
pered that the Essays were due to a gentleman 


who is now the Southern correspondent of 





| 


statement of what the United States have | 


done in the way of increasing their naval 
force since the outbreak of the insurrec- 
tion. 

‘*When I entered,”’ he writes, ‘‘ on the dis- 
charge of my public duties at the head of 
this department, in March, 1861, there were 
but 42 vessels in commission, and but 76 


| 


crops, an 
| and 


vessels then attached to the navy have since | 


made available. Most of those in 
commission were abroad, and out of the 
7,600 seamen in the pay of the Government, 
there were but 207 1m all the ports and receiv- 
ing ships on the Atlantic coast.” At the 
date of the report—that is, within little more 


the United States stood as follows :—104 
sailing vessels ; 323 steam vessels ; mounting | 


| 


' 
| 
| 


3,268 guns. The contrast between these two 
statements is suggestive of what the power of 
the North would be in the event of a mari- 
time war. The most curious feature in Mr. 
Stanton’s verbose report of the War Depart- 
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a 





the Times. On the other hand, at the con- 
clusion, we have an address reprinted which 
was delivered by a certain Colonel! Hiram 
Fuller, an unsuccessful New York editor, at 
St. James’s Hall, at the time of the Trent 
affair. As both address and essays are printed 
without signature, we trust thatthey are both 
due to the same pen, and that the intellectual 
credit of their composition is due to an Ameri- 
can, not an English /ittérateur. Asan illustra- 
tion of the justice of the White Republican’s 


upon slavery :—‘‘ A strange fallacy these 
Northern Abolitionists have, that our slaves 
are our enemies, who wish to be free even at 
the risk of cutting our throats. On the con- 
trary, they are our very best friends, and 


have proved their attachment in the day - 


of need by taking unusual care of the 
of our defenceless women 
children. Instead of a disposition 
to harm us, they are willing to lay down 
their lives in our service; and such as can be 
spared from the work of the plantation beg 
permission to go and help us drive off the 
Yankees, whoin they regard as detestable 
crows in their cornfield.” How far this 
Utopian state of relations between master 
and slave is illustrated by the butchery of 
the negroes caught in arms at Murfreesboro’, 
is rather difficult to explain. Black and 
white are titles which may be assumed at 


“will by anybody, but they are not convertible 


E. D. 


terms. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
> — 
MR. REEVE’S BRITISH MOLLUSKS. 
To the Editor of Tue REAvER. 


Srr,—The comments of your reviewer on my 
letter in your last week’s number compel me to 
trouble you with a rejoinder. 

It is very far from my wish to do an injustice to 
Mr. Woodward, and I have not done so. Mr. 
Woodward's admirable sketch of the general dis- 
tribution over the globe of the Mollusca is not a 
“ working out” of the range of all the species. He 
merely gives examples of genera, and sometimes of 
species, illustrative of a system. All that it was 
necessary for Mr. Woodward to say on the dis- 
tribution of the Mollusks treated of in my book is 
contained in twelve lines of his “Manual,” p. 383- 
384. My own observations on this head occupy 
about a hundred pages. 

Your reviewer adds :—“ Mr. Reeve seems not to 
have known Mr. Woodward's ‘Manual’ well 
enough to include it in his ‘ List of works referred 
to,’ although he does actually refer to it, and on 
this very subject, at p. 252.” The list here spoken 
of is a glossary to the Synonymy, and it is entitled, 
“List of Works referred to in The Synonymy.” 
Mr. Woodward’s “ Manual” not being a treatise 
on species, does not occur among the works 
referred to in this Synonymy. 

I beg to remain, your very obedient Servant, 

LoveLL REEVE. 
5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
Jan, 20, 1863, 


I. PETRONIUS, 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 








Srr,—In reply to Mr. Mayor’s remarks, I will | 


first state that in my opinion scientific accuracy in 
spelling is, for the purposes of literature, “ unim- 
portant.” The authority of custom I hold to be, 
as a general rule, supreme; and this even in the 
case of a dead language. Questions that might 
have been open at the revival of learning, are not 
so now. ‘Tradition has become part of that code 
ef taste which it is wrong to offend for the sake of 
mere isolated reforms. Hence, in any book not 
directly philological, I think it is as incorrect to 
write umor, umerus, &., as it would bein English 
to write hable (from habilis) rather than ad/e. 
With regard to is, 1 observed several instances 
in which Buecheler had written this form for és. 
There were one or two cases, however, of its use 
(which I regret not having noted down), where it 
seemed to me that “his” was the only reading admis- 
sible. But I ought not to have made the statement 
without more careful verification ; and I have little 
doubt that in this point I was wrong. Nevertheless 
the general impression that I meant to convey was 
the trueone. Buecheler docs occasionally seem to 
offend against usage from mere caprice. In the 
tenth line of the very first page of the text, for 
example, se¢ is written, while both in the preced- 
ing and in the following line the ordinary form sed 
is retained. The same Restuntidiin recur elsewhere. 
Mr. Mayor speaks of the form Dii. He will find 
it in pp. 49-50 of Buecheler. At p. 93, for the 
sake of metre, in a hendecasyllabic verse, di is 
written. In the very next lines “callentes” 
“errantes,’ and “ Mortals,” all occur in the 
plural. By the expression “ old transcribers,” I 
meant “old” as compared with editors in print, 
not relatively to one another. The phrase was, 
perhaps, loose and unscholarlike ; but I must con- 
fess that I thought uniformity of spelling even in 
the oldest MSS. was the exception and not the 
rule. I should be sorry if it were supposed that 
I meant to cavil in any way at the result of the 


editor’s toil, which I believe to be most conscien- | 
these the 


tious and valuable, and immeasurably to outweigh 
what I continue to think, from the literary point 
of view, eccentricities in spelling, especially in 
regard to the use of the letter “h.” 











My words distinctly show that I was protesting | 
against the use of the title Satyricon, aud discounte- | 


nancing the error involved in it. In pronouncing 
Satire to be the more correct title, I referred, in 
fact, far less to orthography than to grammar, 
though I did not think it necessary tv guard 
against being misunderstood. 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
THe REVIEWER. 

[Both the above 

close.—Ep. ] 


controversies must now 





NOTABILIA. 


—_~>—- 


| 
| 
| 


The literary event of the week has been the | 


publication of Mr. Kinglake’s book, reviewed else- 
where in our columns. 
shout of admiring welcome with which it has 
been received by the press and the public, there is 
evidently a strong feeling amongst — best 
-qualified to judge, that the mixture of the scandal 
of the Faubourg St. Germain with the history of 
a war which for England’s sake should have been 
handled in the most cautious and delicate manner, 
is a grave mistake. The animus of the writer, it 


Louis Napoleon with cowardice at Solferino 
because one only of his staff was hit, forgetting 


Notwithstanding the | 


| 


is said, is too apparent; e.g., he seeks to brand | 


that he has himself told us that at Alma all Lord | 


Ragian’s staff escaped. It is felt, too, that Mr. 
Kinglake has compromised Lady Raglan, by 
mixing up such foreign matter as he has used with 
the exceedingly valuable materials, official and 
other, intrusted to him by her. A reaction against 
the book is confidently predicted. 


| Londoners 


Champions,” “ Robin Hood,” the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ “ Fair Rosamond,” and “ Robinson Cru- 
soe.” Religious books, and those connected with 
fortune telling, also appear to have been popular 
books in the North. Some of them are evidently 
as early as the time of Charles I., and appear to 
have done loyal service, while others are something 


_ more than merely republican. Altogether the col- 


lection is a very interesting one, and we may pro- 
bably return to it at some future time in con- 
nection with the progress of the fine arts as 
exhibited in popular literature. 


MUSIC, 
a 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
TITHOUT any reproach to this great 
Society, it may be fairly said that 
have yet to. hear Mozart's 
‘“ Requiem ” sung as it should be sung, 


_Any choir might be proud of being able to 


The second part of the fourth volume of Bru- | 


net’s *“* Manuel du Libraire et de ]’Amateur de 


completion of the work in the fifth volume, to be 
published in 1863-4, together with a table of con- 
tents. The concluding volume (of which the first 
part is to appear before the end of June next) is 
to contain an account of the various “ Hours” 


printed in France at the end of the fifteenth and | 


in the first part of the sixteenth century, with 
some wood engraviags remarkable for beauty, or 
for some peculiarity. 

A nephew of Abd-el-Kader, married to a Chris- 
tian wife, is about to be baptized in Paris, and in- 
tends to proceed to the Sahara as a missionary. 

We hear that Captain Burton and M. Du 
Chaillu have settled to visit the gorilla country in 
company on a sporting tour. A coarse time for 
the great apes ought to be approaching. M. Du 
Chaillu visits New York before starting with 
Captain Burton. 

Mr. Murray announces some biographical 
works, which will be looked forward to with in- 
terest ; his list includes “Memoirs of Gen. Sir 
Howard Douglas,” by 8S. W. Fullom; of “ Dr. 
Blomfield, Bishop of London,” by his Son; of 
“ Gen. Sir William Napier,” by Mr. H. A. Bruce ; 
and of “Sir Joshua Reynolds, with some notice 
of his Life and Times,” by Tom Taylor. 

** Messrs. Longman’s list includes “ Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock’s. Capital of the Tycoon;” ‘“ The 
Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation 
in 1838 and 1839,” by Frances Anne Kemble ; 
“Explorations in Salvador,” by Prof. Henry 
Youle Hind; “‘ A Secret Mission to the Danish 
Islands in 1808,” by the late Rev. James Ancer- 
son; “A History of the Supernatural,” by William 


in My Life” ; “A Life of Robert Stephenson,” by 
Mr. J. C. Jeafferson and Mr. W. Pole; a New 
Edition of ‘*‘ Mosheim,” with Soames’s Additions, 
Edited by Mr. Stubbs, the newly appointed 
Lambeth Librarian; and a ‘‘New Dictionary of 
Dates, or Chronological Encyclopedia,” by Mr. B. 
B. Woodward, the Librarian at Windsor Castle. 
Two new editions of ‘ Shakespeare” are 
promised; one by Messrs. Macmillan, to form 


handle such music with the degree of ease 
and power shown inthe performance of yester- 


: : : soma Mins s seemines os ~hiayv 
Livres,” which has just apjeared, announces the | day wee k. That 500 amateurs should ac hiey e 
so much, is a feat to be spoken of with respect. 


Some movements, the ‘‘ Domine Jesu” for 
instance, are examples of as difficult writing 
as can well be found in the works of the 


great masters, who are generally, as 
compared with smaller men, great in 


simplicity as in power. Nothing could 
have been further from Mozart’s fancy 
when he wrote these strange intervals and 
subtle harmonies than the notion of their 
becoming one day “ familiar in the mouths”’ 
of hundreds of English choralists, singing 
for the simple love of the music. Let, there- 
fore, the zeal and intelligence shown by the 
Society and its able leader have their due ; 
but let it at the same time be confessed that 
the huge scale upon which they work is 
utterly out of proportion to the demands of 


sucha ~— as the “ Requiem,” and makes 


| 


| 
j 


the task of realizing the intentions of the 
composer a simple impossibility. The Mass 
is essentially a piece of service-music written 
in contemplation of the average vocal force 
employed on great days in a large church. 
True there are passages in it which have 
in them that grand Handelian stateliness, 
which is made grander by the thunder of 
a multitude of voices; but the price paid for 
this exceptional sensation (a sensation more- 
over soon dulled by use) is nothing less than 
the almost obliteration of the beauty of the 
remainder of the work. The delicate loveli- 


Howitt ; “ A Sensation Volume,” by Mr. D. D. | Ress of the softer movements is either lost or 


Horne; ‘* The Spirit Medium, entitled Incidents | ; 
| Laerymosa, or the subdued pleading of the 


the hushed sob of the 


greatly marred ; 


‘‘Salva me” cannot be given as Mozart 


_thought of them by the utterance of five 


hundred throats, magical as may be the dis- 


_ciplining faculty of a specially-gifted con- 


eight volumes, edited by Mr. W. G. Clark, Public | 
Orator, and Mr. John Glover, Librarian of Trinity | 
College,. Cambridge, the other a new edition of | 


Mr. Dyce’s, with the Notes almost re-written, to 
be published by Messrs. Griffin. 

Mr. Dicey’s “ Six Months in the Federal States,”’ 
the greater portion of which originally appeared 
in “ Macmillan’s Magazine,” is announced as nearly 
ready. Messrs. Macmillan’s list also contains 
some other books which are nearly ready. Of 
most important are Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen’s “ General View of the Criminal Law of 
England,” and Mr. Edward A. Freeman’s “Ilistory 
of the Federal Government, from the Achaian 
League, to the Disruption of the United States.” 

Mr. Dodd, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has printed a 
curious and interesting quarto volume, consisting 
entirely of impressions of woodcuts now in his 
possession. From the short preface it would 
appear that many of the blocks formerly belonged 
to John White, of York, who was sole printer to 
King William for the five northern counties. The 


remainder have been collected at various times, 
and some of them on the last pages have, no 
_ doubt, received touches by Bewick, if, indeed, they 
| are not his own engraving. The subjects of the | 
| cuts are head and tail pieces for books, illus- 


trations for cheap books, including the “ Seven 
97 


tially one of contrast and relation. 


ductor. If any one doubts this, let him we | 
consider what would be the effect of suc 


| passages sung by a choir like that which 


ander the same leadership delighted all ears 
last summer by its exquisite tones in the 
William Tell choruses. And such a choir, 
be it observed, would be equally effective in 
such grand bursts of harmony as the ‘‘ Rex 
Tremende,” for the feeling of power is essen- 


Who 


‘would say that the Covent Garden version 


Sortissimo at Exeter Hall. 


of the ‘‘ Benediction ”’ scene in the ‘* Huque- 
nots’ is not, considered as a piece of choral 
effect, as powerful as anything heard at the 
Handel Festivals’ And yet that ensemble is 
not so loud but that all its parts can be dis- 
tinguished, which can scarcely be said of a 
Surely we may 
hope that some day we shall sce a choir of 
moderate size, trained to something like the 
efficiency of Mr. Leslie’s, devoting itself to 
the performance of great orchestral works as 
well as of dainty madrigals. Such a choir, 
working for a few years with affectionate 
mdustry at the larger sacred pieces of Mozart, 
Cherubini, Bach, and Beethoven, might do 
these masterpieces in a style which we can at 
present only dream of. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the special 
features of the performance which has sug- 
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gested these remarks. The thronging crowd 
which but too well filled the great hall suffi- 
ciently proved that the oratorio-loving public, 


. primarily Handelian in its sympathies, cares 


much also for the greatest of Handel’s suc- 
cessors. A word is due to the brilliancy and 
spirit which Miss Parepa threw into the 
soprano solos. Miss Dolby, Mr. Perren, and 
Mr. Weiss completed the quartet. 
Mendelssohn’s Athalie, which formed the 
first part of the concert, is now so familiar to 
the Society, that with such a band as 
Mr. Costa directs, it cannot be performed 
otherwise than well. To mention but one 
point of excellence, the steadiness of the 
choral recitatives would alone be unmistake- 
able proof of the progress made by the chorus 
in recent years. But can nothing be devised 
as a substitute for the dreary piece of recita- 





tion which at present is made to do duty for | 


the poetry of Racine? Even an actor of 
genius, which Mr. Phelps is, must fail to 
make tolerable such a manifest absurdity as 
the delivery of a solemn paraphrase in ten- 
syllable rhyme of the argument of a play. 
No one professes to think it anything but a 
bore. A few marginal notes appended to 
the book of words, with, in one place, a 
few bars of plain recitative (not a worse 
interpolation than the adding to Handel’s 
scores) would sufficiently meet the difficulty. 
But after making all deductions small and 
great, the Society deserves our thanks for 
such a performance of two great masterpieces 
as cannot at all events be heard in any other 
metropolis. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.— 
A WORD ABOUT SCHUMANN, 

HY are the critics so hard upon 
Robert Schumann? Is it because 

his works are gaining for themselves a larger 
audience than heretofore, as seemed to be 
shown by the warm reception given to the 
Quintet played at St. James’s Hall, on 
Monday last? No harm is done, perhaps 
good, by questioning, from time to time, the 
grounds of established celebrity. The pro- 
cess shakes people out of their conventional 
habits of thought, and leaves real greatness 
untouched. But when the question of the 
merits of a comparatively unknown man is 
submitted to the judgment of the public, it 
is an impertinence as well as an injustice to 
dictate to that public a verdict of disap- 
proval before it has had time to form an 
opinion for itself. Though it is about 
forty years since Schumann began to 
compose, it is only within the past few 
months that large English audiences have 
been able to get an insight into his style. 
The fact that large majorities of these audi- 
ences have been able to enjoy one of his 
works, raises a presumption that there is 
something more in his writing than formless 
complexity and laboured dulness. In such 
a case the old Gamaliel rule applies. Allow 
the question to work out its own solution ; 
whatever deserves to live will live; what is 
destined to die needs not the critic’s stab. 
The history of art, above all, of musical art, 
abounds with warnings of the folly of decid- 
ing by @ priori canons of taste. The depre- 
ciators of Schumann have possibly arrived at 
their conclusion by experience of his works. 





If so, they can afford to let the public have. 


like opportunities. The chances are im- 
mense, we all know, against any given man 
turning out to be a heayven-sent genius. 
But is it nothing to have a lesser share 
of the creative power which adds to the 
world’s stock of beautiful things? That 
Schumann’s musical faculty reached thus 
far, at least, most temperate judges will allow. 

The quintet referred to is full of force and 
fire. It has melody, movement, passion, 
individuality of colouring, and, in a less 
degree, of form, and rings throughout with 
a certain nobility of style which becomes 
more and more impressive on a second 
and third hearing. If this be not great 
music, it at least deseryes to be treated 
with respect. If its author is not a Mendels- 
sohn, he is of a rank not much lower in the 
hierarchy of art. 








Of the remainder of the concert it must 
suffice to mention that it comprised a quintet 
by Schubert, and Beethoven’s Sonata in C 


minor for violin and piano, the last admirably | 
given by MM. Sainton and Pauer; Signor | 


Piatti played a romance by Viotti, and Miss 
Banks produced another charming little song 
by Glinka, called “‘Oh! say not hearts can 


quickly change.” Mr. Sims Reeves sang, in | 
addition to ‘‘ Adelaide,” the opening air from | 
the Elijah. If the great tenor, by the way, is | 
content to accept a piano in place of an 


orchestral accompaniment, might he not sing 
with advantage something from a less familiar 


| source, such, for instance, as the prison song 


in Fidelio, or the great air from Iphigenia in 
Tauris ? R. B. LL. 





Guuck’s Alceste is furnishing part of the 
nightly entertainment at the Oxford Music 
Hall. A selection therefrom is advertised 





along with the usual ‘‘comic”’ attractions, | 


This 


and is said to be very fairly done. 


is not the first time that the amateurs | 


of nigger vocalization have had offered to 
them music of a sort not to be heard by ordi- 
nary concert-goers, Gounod’s Faust was 
sung (in part) at the same place some time 
back. 

Goop and cheap music was, a year or two 
ago, as scarce in Paris as it was ten years 
back in London. Weekly concerts are now 
given on Sundays at the Cirque Napoléon, 
the style of which may be gathered from 
the following list of pieces played on the last 
occasion :—Haydn’s Symphoy in E flat 
(No. 50); Movement from the Lobgesang- 
Symphony, Mendelssohn; Overtureto Fidelio; 
Gavotte, by S. Bach; Beethoven’s Symphony 
in A. An oddity ina previous programme 
was an adagio from a Quartet of Haydn, 
played by the whole of the stringed band ! 





MUSIO OF NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY.—Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall (Spohr’s 
Nonetto). 


WEDNESDAY.—Musical Socicty’s Orchestral Concert 
(Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony: Mesdames Arabella 
Goddard and Parepa; Signor Giuglini). 


FRIDAY.—Sixth Concert of National Melolies, St. 
James's Hall (Miss Banks ; Signor Giuglini). 


HORACE VERNET. 


ye bo has lost her representative 
painter, the best exponent of her 
military glory, her marshal, her Zouaye of 
the palette, one who painted as Napoleon 
would have painted, if his hand had possessed 
the cunning. Master of the resources of his 
art, facile of hand, and acquainted with every 


detail of the pomp and circumstance of war, | 


his canvases vividly bring before us the cool 
field-day aspect of modern warfare, divested 


of all the illusive glow of ‘‘ our own corre- | 


spondent’s” word-painting, and of the smoke 
and hurly-burly of the misconceptions of the 
uninitiated. In Horace Vernet’s pictures 
we have war as it is, represented with pho- 
tographic fidelity. In one we may see P scsi 
ville on the stern of the ‘‘Jemmappes” in 
full uniform, as if the day of danger were a 
court day,—hazarding his princely life. In 
another, we realize the sand-bag battery 
before the gates of Constantine, the soft 
deceitful puff of cotton-like smoke emerging 
from the distant embrasure, and almost 
expect to hear the boom of the gun; we see 
the officers of the attacking party stedfastly 
and watchfully doing their duty—whilst 
the men under fire and command pa- 
ticently and coolly wait for a practicable 


breach. The eye, whilst it rapidly glances | 


over the varied lifelike expressions, 
the unconstrained attitudes of the men 
engaged, is impressed with the truthful 
rendering, and almost forgets the art and the 
artist in the reality of the scene. Contem- 
lative and philosophical critics may argue 
hat the employment of the pencil on such 
subjects is a perversion of art to sorry uses, 


98 


| that art is legitimately the handmaid of peace; 
but as long as human nature is excitable 
_and combative, Vernet’s pictures will interest 
_ and gratify aperhapsmorbid curiosity. Vernet, 





however, desired—as what genius does not?— 
_ to be thought versatile, and therefore painted 
other pictures requiring a totally different 
_ toneofthoughtand feeling. Vigorousandstrik- 
ing from their realistic treatment, but totally 
| devoid of that outward manifestation of form 
andsentiment which indicatesa just conception 
of sacred subjects, his religious pictures are 
little more than transcripts of Arab life. 
_Superadded to his knowledge of the figure, 
'he possessed a great power of delineating 
and painting animals. The characteristics 
of the War Horse and the Lion are given 
with great power in some of his works. In 
fact, in all that he did there was a confidence 
and aplomb which prevents any misgiving 
in the spectator. His decided forms and 
clear colouring exhibit unmistakeable disci- 
_pline and mastery, which the French, beyond 
_ all other schools, takes the greatest pains to 
ensure. 

Emile Jean Horace Vernet was born in 
the Louvre, on the 30th of June, 1789. His 
family, which originally came from the south 
of France, had already counted three dis- 
tinguished painters amongst its members, 
The reputation of Antoine Vernet, Horace’s 
great-grandfather, was chiefly confined to 
Avignon, but his son Joseph became the 
best marine painter of the day; and Carle 
Vernet, maintaining the family reputation, 
earned a prize at the Academy in his 
eighteenth year, and obtained a high cele- 
brity as a painter of horses and of battle 
pieces. Young Horace soon showed a re- 
markable passion for art, which his relations 
did not seek to check. He studied under 
Moreau, Chalgrin, and Vincent, but his chief 
instructor was his father. 

Among Vernet’s chief works may be 
enumerated ‘‘ The Capture of the Redoubt,” 
‘The Halt of French Soldiers,” ‘* The 
Trumpeters,” ‘‘The Barriére de Clichy,” 
‘The Battles of Jemmappes,” ‘‘ Valmy,” 
** Tanau,” ‘‘ Montmirail,” ‘‘ The Defence of 
Saragossa,” ‘‘The Death of Poniatowski.”’ 
In 1826 he exhibited his two pictures of 
‘‘Mazeppa.”” He contributed largely to the 
French Exhibitions. Amongst these works 
were the ‘‘Combat between Brigands and 
Papal Carbineers,” ‘‘The Brigand’s Con- 
fession,” ‘‘'The Hunting Party in the Pontine 
Marshes,” ‘‘ Judith and Holophernes,” and 
‘*The Arrival of the Due d'Orléans at the 
Hotel de Ville, 3ist June, 1830.’ He wascom- 
missioned by Louis Philippe to decorate the 
Constantine Gallery at Versailles. The 
pictures resulting from his study of Arab life 
in Algeria were ‘‘ Rebecea,” ‘‘ Abraham 
and Hagar,” ‘‘The Lion Hunt,” ‘‘ Council 
of Arabs,” ‘‘ An Arab Mother Rescuing her 
Child from a Lion,” and ‘‘ Prayer in the 
Desert.” In eight months of 1845, he painted 
‘* The Capture of the Smala of Abd-el-Kader,”’ 
a very large picture, and in 1841 his famous 
_‘* Battle of Isly.” In 1856 he painted an 
episode in the last siege of Rome, called 
‘** Bastion No. 9,” after which he again visited 
the East. 

Although Vernet possessed a lofty spirit, 
conscious of what was due to the throne of 
_ Art as well as to that of Empire, his upright- 
“ness was soon appreciated, and places of 
honour and trust were awarded him. In 
1814, the Great Emperor created him a 
_ Chevalier, and in 1825 Charles X. raised him 
| to the rank of an officer of the Legion of 
‘Honour. In 1828 he was appointed director 
| of the Academy at Rome, which office ho 
| 











retained for ten years, and at the departure 
of the French Legation, soon after the Revo- 
lution of 1830, he acted for a time as chargé 
@affaires atthe Roman Court. His fame 
_ gradually became European, and no one was 
_ surprised when Louis Philippe offered to raise 
him to the peerage, an honour which the 
painter declined. Ife was treated with dis- 
tinction and true appreciation in Russia by 
the Emperor Nicholas. In 1855 he obtained 
the grand medal of honour at the Universal 
Exhibition, and in his last moments he re- 
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ceived the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour from Napoleon the Third. 

And now he fae left the world, full of 
vears and honours, at the ripe age of seventy- 


three, proudly denying to any titled person- — 


age the privilege of bearing his pall to the 
graye. Ws Ue 2 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 
)y HOTOGRAPHY properly belongs to the 
Science of Chemistry. 
ment it is, however, rightly called the Art 
of Photography. Its wonderful and ever- 


| conventionalities. 


important truths hitherto smothered in broad | 
vent s. The geology of landscape 
which it embodies was, to a certain extent, 


anticipated by Turner; but he alone, of all | 


'us are familiar. 


In its develop- | 


increasing application to the visible and in- | 


visible objects in nature calls forth a large 
amount of dexterity and skill, the periodical 
results of which are submitted to public in- 
spection in most of the capitals of Europe. 
But it is not, or at least only in a very 
limited sense, a Fine Art. It can exercise no 
power of selection, modify no expression, 
raise no emotion, evoke no sympathy. Like 
the genii of the Arabian Nights, the photo- 
graph is at once master and slave. The 
operator can command its presence, wonder- 
ful as any spirit of fable; but he cannot 
subdue it, nor impress it in any sense with 
his own spirit. He tries, indeed, to coax it, 
to modify it, to encourage it ; he manipulates 
it tenderly—he colours it, he vignettes it; 
but all proves, only the more unmistakeably, 
that its properties are beyond his control. 
It reveals the truths of the material universe ; 
but it does not, and never will, raise us to 
the contemplation of any spiritual truth. 
Herein lies the essential difference between 
photography and the fine art of painting. 
We can trace the spiritual element of the 
human mind even in the lowest development 
of the latter, while it is utterly and neces- 
sarily absent in any result of the former. 
This we believe to be the true explanation 
of the feeling of weariness that so soon over- 
takes us in a photographic exhibition, as it is 
of the want of any abiding interest in the 


finest photograph that may come under our | 
form. 


notice. The only faculty of the mind ex- 
cited by it is that of wonder; and this 
faculty is very shortlived. ‘The universal 
demand for photographic portraits may ap- 
pear to indicate a deeper feeling; but who 
feels satisfied with a photograph of his wife ? 
Look at the rows of effigies in the shop win- 
dows, and notice how levelling is the effect 
of this art in its application to portraiture. 


our modern worthy landscape painters, 
forestalled its teaching. No painter ever 
taught us so much about the Alps as | 
the photographs of Bissot, or the small 
stereoscopic slides with which most of 
To the portrait painter 
its assistance has been greater _ still. 
We do not speak of coloured photographs ; 
still less of the hideous painted enlargements | 
flaring upon these walls ; but, by the educated 
painter, the representation which conveys 
the exact conformation of the cranium, the 
air and custom, as it were, of the man in his 
bodily presence, rendered so faithfully by 


this wonderful agent, will ever be received 


thankfully and modestly. He will use it, as 


to it as a relief. 


| Titian and Vandyke would gladly have used | 


| 


| translate its meaning. 


it, as a valuable aid, and not as a _ base 
trammel. Only an accomplished painter 
‘an so use it; only he can intelligently 
At present it 1s, for 


| the most part, utterly debased by the pander- 


ing to silly fancies of sixth rate miniature 
painters; so that, indeed, many of our portrait 


painters are half afraid to make use of it, 


and altogether afraid to acknowledge its 
value. For the moment, its influence on 


_ portraiture has been eyil; but it must event- 


ually raise the latter to a more subtle and | 
two straws about the whites of his eyes or 


the 


; are 


higher rendering of truth. 

From an exhibition of photographs it is 
difficult to select examples upon which to 
dilate. As we said above, the art is in a very 
modified degree a fine art. The intelligence 


| of the operator will enable him so to arrange 


his group or his point of view as to produce, 
in a limited sense, an artistic composition. 
But he cannot accent the salient points, or 
keep out of sight what is unimportant. It 
must not be forgotten that a photograph, 
after all, is only partially true. It does not 
render atmosphere or light, but falsifies 
them; it merely gives us absolute truth of 
We see all that it can show us in a 


| ’ . ° . 
few seconds, and as there is no art in it, so 


| dissect. 


| 


t 


All men, under its treatment, seem as if | 


endowed with the same capacities, 
Lord Palmerston to Mr. Windham, photo- 
graphy delights as much in the fashion of 
the trousers as in the size and form of the 


From | 


countenance; or perhaps it depicts a good broad | 
shepherd’s-plaid pattern, as though it were | 
_ tured by the juxtaposition of several photo- 

graphs, so skilfully associated as to convey an 


a worthier object than the skull,—which can- 
not be true of all men. 

There is nothing in common between these 
portraits and the portraits of Titian or Van- 
dyck. Let us take an illustration from the pre- 
sent Exhibition. There is a photograph of Ten- 
nyson (Jeffreys), certainly one of the finest 
photographic portraits ever produced. Com- 
pare it with the greatest portrait painted by 
an Englshman in this generation,—the por- 
trait of Tennyson by George Watts. In 
the photograph we have all that can be given 
us of the outward man, and most grateful 
we are for such a resemblance; but we must 
go to Watts’s portrait if we would see the 
author of ‘‘In Memoriam,” and note how a 
kindred soul, through intense sympathy, can 
pourtray in immortal lines and colours the 
inner life of the man. 

Bearing well in mind this essential dif- 
ference between the arts of design and pho- 
tography, we may accept the discovery and 
results of the latter as among the most 
wonderful of our time, and be prepared to 
examine the specimens in the Exhibition 
before us with due appreciation and interest. 
In the first place, photography is an im- 
portant aid to art. It is at least a question 
whether what is called Pre-Raphaelitism 
in England is not due to this disceyery, 
acting upon a few minds unconsciously im- 


there is nothing for the mind to unravel or 


artist had a meaning, and we are interested in 
(discovering it, as well as in the plan and 
composition of his work. This kind of in- 
terest a photograph does not excite ; but there 
are not wanting examples in this collection 
which have aimed to produce it nevertheless. 

The most ambitious instance of the attempt 
to subject a pure photograph to the require- 
ments of art (166) is entitled, ‘‘ Bringing 
Home the May.” It has been produced by 
Mr. H. P. Robinson, of Leamington. 
photograph appears to have been manufac- 


impression of unity. The groups are naturally 
composed, and being photographed in full 
sunlight, stand out clearly from the landscape 
background, which has been exposed to the 
lens under the ordinary effect of daylight, 
and then lightly printed. 
be admitted, an appearance of air and space in 


or blemish. 


finger of the operator—the amateur is fre- 
quently first in the race. Lady Hawarden 
has given evidence in her small collection, of 
great taste in the way in which she has dis- 
posed her figures. The light and shade under 
which they have been placed is the more 
agreeable one of an ordinary room, instead 
of that of the hateful photographic skylight. 
They seem to be good photographs also; 
though we confess to an unmitigated dislike 
to a perfect collodion portrait without spot 
Among the groups, or ‘‘ poses 

lastiques,” which are displayed in the Exhi- 
bition, we were arrested by a little group 
called ‘‘ Hard Times,” by J. T. Lucas. Here 
and there we are struck, in looking wearily 
round, by some accidental beauty, and turn 
But these accidental effects 
have become more rare as the art has become 
more perfect. Fifteen or sixteen years since, 
D. O. Hill, of Edinburgh, a highly-educated 
painter, became fascinated with the newly- 
discovered art. He built a studio on the 
Calton Hill, and under the old paper pro- 


cess, invented by Fox Talbot, he produced 


Talbotype portraits of the celebrities of the 
day. ‘These calotypes, as they are also 
called, are to our mind incomparably the 
best photographic portraits ever produced. 
They owe their superiority, in the first place, 
to the clever artist-brain that arranged the 


sitter in the light and shade best calculated 


'of the 


to bring forth his character, without caring 
hairs of his beard—often the eyes 
not visible in the dark mass of 
shade; and secondly, to the. imperfection 
process itself, which, so _ to 
speak, seemed to let nature play with 


it, and endow the image with some of her 


own accidental 


| 


effects. In vain we look 
round these walls for such portraits as these. 
They are all perfectly good and distinct im- 
pressions of people, set forth upon execrably 


} * 
smooth backgrounds; accessories of intoler- 


| 


able vulgarity offend us at every turn, and 


_ the general attempts to construct a picture 


‘indicate the most childish ability to cope 


In a work of art, we feel that the | 


There is, it must | 


| this photograph, which at once arrests the | 


attention as a novelty, and there is strong 
evidence also of great artistic faculty in the 
operator, in the arrangement and composition 
of the figures. But, after all, it must be 
accepted as a proof of the radical inferiority 
of photography to the arts of design. 
specimen interests us just to the extent that 
we can trace the evidence of human thought 
about its construction; and when we have 
made out how prettily the puzzle is put 
together, our imterest is gone. On cither 
sile of the fire-place is a frame containing 
several photographic studies (160 and 168) by 
Lady Hawarden. These specimens we should 


| pronounce to be the most artistic arrange- 


’ 


ment in the collection. In the practice of 
photography it appears to us that the pro- 


| fessional operator is on a par with the 


amateur. As it is attended by no mental 


_ effort, hut depends altogether for its excellent 


effect upon the perfect order of the chemicals 


pressed by the minute manifestations of employed, and the sensitive and dexterous 


99 


This | 


with the difficulty. 

The efforts to improve these portraits by 
colour only increase this vulgarity. We 
would rather say nothing about the so-called 
pictures hung on the walls of one of the 
smaller rooms ;—on looking at them, how- 
ever, we cannot be surprised that any artist 
should dread being confounded with the 
atelier that gave them birth. The coloured 
miniature photographs are far better than 
the so-called pictures; but no good colours 
can possibly be produced over a. photograph. 
The art of miniature painting ian for the 
present, been subdued by its own servant. 
but we believe, even now, there are traces of 
its rising again in greater strength. The 


_ photograph is giving way to a copy on ivory 


completed by study from nature; and we 
trust that the day is not far off, when we 
shall see that a miniature may be founded on 
a photograph, and be at the same time a real 


| work of art. 


We think it is not strange, and not 
altogether to be deplored, that photography 
should have displaced a great deal of bad 
art. Its influence upon the art of painting 
cannot yet be correctly estimated. So far, 


/it has certainly given an undue impulse to 


This | 


the merely imitative faculty —to the hindrance 
of the noblest of human faculties, the imagi- 
nation. But its influence will, let us hope, 
tend to strengthen this faculty, by endowing it 
with a more accurate and enlarged experience. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURFS 
TO WORKING MEN. 

ON OUR KNOWLEDGE OF TIE CAUSES 
OF THE PHENOMENA OF ORGANIC 
NATURE. By Proressorn Hrxury, F.R-S. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
Feap. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 

T)ROFESSOR HUXLEY’S name is one 

well known to the scientific public both 
within and without the limits of these islands. 

The German-spares him the contemptuous 

comment which he often bestows upon writers 
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and speakers idolized by British dilettanti ; 
and the promiscuous assemblages, collected 
from year to year within the halls occupied 
by the wandering British Association, listen 
to his addresses with an attention which docs 
them infinite credit. The more select though 
less demonstrative winter scientific gather- 
ings in London pay him the like deference, 
and convince us, in spite of Sir James 
Stephen’s dictum, that the book by the fire- 
side will neyer wholly supersede the public 
lecture-room. Exceptions may readily be 
taken to the matter of Professor Huxley’s 
discourses, but none can be made to their 
style or to his delivery. 


of the hundred and fifty pages of shorthand 
reports of six Lectures which Professor 
Huxley has just been delivering at the 
School of Mines to a class of working men 





Easy to read, they | 
are even more pleasant to listen to. A perusal | 
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for its origination. Professor Huxley, how- 
ever, says (p. 72) with a cautiousness which 
savours much of audacity, ‘It is by no 
means safe to say that chemistry may not 
one day reach this goal.” If, however, she 
has as yet failed to furnish us with a chisel 
‘*so sharp as to cut breath,” M. Pasteur has 
found in her armouries weapons with which 


he has administered the coup de gridce to the | 


doctrine of spontaneous generation. Neither 
from chemist nor geologist, neither from 
experiment nor from history, have we been 
able to learn anything positive as to the origin 
of living beings. 

In the fourth Lecture we begin to take 
stock of our knowledge of the origin of 


into which we divide organic beings. In 


stock was? and the second answer is, that in 


that case the wild horses of Asia Minor ought 


to be exactly like the wild horses of South 
America. If they are both like the same 
thing, they ought manifestly to be lke each 
other. The best authorities, however, tell 
you that it is quite different. The wild 
horse of Asia is said to be of a dun colour, 
with a largish head, and a great many other 
peculiarities; while the best authorities on 
the wild horses of South America tell you 
that there is nothing of this sort in the wild 
horses there; the cut of their heads is very 


different, and they are commonly chesnut 


_this and the two following and concluding | 
Lectures, the working men were made fa- , 
miliar with the three great properties of living 


will more than justify these remarks, leaving | 


a reader who has not been a hearer to 
exclaim sadly, Siipsum audivissem. Professor 
Huxley’s object in this short course was to 
put his hearers, whom he had “no right to 
suppose to be naturalists,” into a position 
to form a fuir estimate of Mr. Darwin’s work 
on ‘The Origin of Species.”” This is not an 
easy position to gain; persons who write in the 
Quarterly Reviews, and are far above receiy- 
ing, or earning, weekly wages, have, within 
our knowledge, failed to attain to it. The 
ascent would seem to be steep; we have to 


matter, which, in the last of the three, after 
copious illustration of the working of cach of 
them, the Professor introduced to his class, 


'under the sonorous titles of ‘‘ Atavism,”’ 


consider what help these Lectures would give | 
in the very same sentence whence we have Just 


inexperienced travellers in scaling it. 

The first of these lectures was necessarily 
elementary; in usum studiose juventutis, 
whose minds were supposed to be tabule rase, 
like their note-books. It treats of ‘‘ the Pre- 
sent Condition of Organic Nature ;” and, al- 
beit it professes to be but introductory, we find 
ourselyes, at the conclusion of its twenty- 
seven pages, on a footing of familiarity with 
the following facts: the cellular origin, the 
cellular development, and the cellular ulti- 
mate composition of both animal and vege- 
table organisms; the interdependence of 
these two great kingdoms of life; and the 
divisibility of the former into five, or, accord- 
ing to some zoologists, seven great sub-king- 
doms, according to five, or seven, great and 
distinct plans. As in his recent addreses at 
Cambridge, in his capacity of President of 
Section D. of the British Association, so in 
this Lecture, Professor Huxley affirms, p. 16, 
that ‘‘all the forces which are exerted by living 
beings are either identical with those which 
exist in the inorganic world, or are convyer- 
tible into them.” 

TheSecond Lecture, ‘‘ on the Past Condition 
of Organic Nature,” whilst it resembles the 
first in communicating a vast amount of in- 
formation in the clearest language and in the 
shortest compass, differs from it in containing 
nothing which any man of science would 
demur to. The philisterhaft conception of the 
author of ‘‘Omphalos”’ is dismissed in the fol- 
lowing plain words (p. 48 ): ‘‘ Certainly not 
fewer than thirty or forty thousand different 
species of fossils have been discovered. You 
have no more ground for doubting that these 


creatures really lived and died at or near the | 


places in which we find them, than you have 
for like scepticism about a shell on the sea 
shore. The evidence is as good in the one 
case as in the other.” 

More than half of the third Lecture is 
taken up with what our professor calls 
** rough and ready ”’ illustrations of method : 





‘* Variability,” and ‘‘ the Conditions of Exist- 
ence,” and with the graye intimation that it 
was with their action and inter-action that 
Mr. Darwin’s theory was concerned. That 
theory might have been as much misrepre- 
sented, it could scarcely have been so much 
misunderstood as it has been, if it had always 
found as clear an enunciator as Professor 
Huxley has shown himself (p. 137-8) to be 


quoted. In it he continues thus: ‘‘ In other 
words, given the existence of organic matter, its 
tendency to transmit its properties, and its ten- 
dency occasionally to vary ; and, lastly, given 
the conditions of existence by which organic 
matter is surrounded; these, put together, 
are the causes of the present and of the past 
conditions of organic nature. Such is the 
hypothesis, as I understand it.”” Those Lec- 
tures were but narrow limits wherein to ex- 
pound the principles of a work which has, 
not inaptly, been styled, ‘‘ Intellectual Pem- 
mican;”’ but Professor Huxley’s command 
of language and of felicitous illustration 
make such a feat less impossible—if we may 
say so—to him than to ordinary men; and 
these Lectures form a most easy introduction 
to the most difficult book which has appeared 
since Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy.” To that great 
work, indeed, Mr. Darwin’s bears a striking 
resemblance in its earnest love of truth, and 
its outspoken statement of all the points of 
its case, and in its occasional blazings up 
into a warmth of eloquence which contrasts 
strikingly with the usual tranquillity of its 
compressed and pregnant sentences. These 


the task of reproducing them in anything 


like the same-number of words one of great 


useful they were, and necessary forhishearers; | 


and they will be useful as models of 
exposition to all who may have _ to 


undertake similar tasks. The latter half 
of this Lecture shows us what 
we know, or rather what we do _ not 


know, of the origination of Living Beings. 
The Geologist has no conclusive evidence 
to show that nothing with life preeeded 
his Oldhamia, and Lingula, his ‘'rilo- 
bites, and Hymenocharis; and the synthesis 
of Berthelot, like that of Liebig, has fallen 
short of composing life ;—it may be that it is 
as impossible for us to discover under what 
conditions life first appeared on our globe, as 
it is for us to produce the conditions requisite 





difficulty, and our thanks are the more due 
to Mr. Huxley for what he has accomplished 
in the case of the more recent of these two 
Opera vere aurea. His estimate of Mr. 
Darwin’s hypothesis he puts before us in the 
following plain words (p. 


‘ 150): ‘‘I really | 
| believe that the alternativeiseither Darwinism 








or nothing; for I do not know of any rational | 


conception or theory of the organic universe 


which has any scientific position at all beside | 


Mr. Darwin’s.” Special creative acts are not, 
of course, objects of scientific investigation ; 
and the hypotheses with which Mr. Darwin’s 
are contrasted in biological investigations are 


| those of Lamarck and ‘‘ the Vestiges.” 


It is not within our recollection that Mr. 
Darwin anywhere has dealt with the popu- 
larly reccived and exceedingly fallacious 


or bay-coloured. Itis quite clear, therefore, 
that, as by these facts there ought to have 


species, of those forms, that is, and classes | been two primitive stocks, they go for nothing . 


in support of the assumption that races 
recur to one primitive stock, and, so far as 
this evidence is concerned, it falls to the 
ground,” 

It would be, of course, merely trifling with 
ourreaders to speak seriously of omissions in a 
course of Lectures so short as this; what 
has been added, however, beyond and besides 
Mr. Darwin’s position, is perhaps fairly 
amenable to objection. Mr. Darwin, indeed, 
has once, but only once, hinted that ‘‘ light 
will one day be thrown upon the origin of 
man and his history” by the application of 
his method to such researches. Mr. Huxley, 
however, at the conclusion of the Sixth 


| Lecture discusses this point more fully, after 


saying, ‘‘ there cannot be the slightest doubt 
in the world that the argument which applies 
to the improvement of the horse from an 
earlier stock, or of ape from ape, applies to 
the improvement of man from some simpler 
and lower stock than man.” ‘‘ No one,” 
says Professor Huxley, ‘estimates more 
highly than I do the dignity of human 
nature, and the width of the gulf in intel- 
lectual and moral matters which lies between 
man and the whole of the lower creation; 
but, so far as structure is concerned, man 
differs to no greater extent from animals 
which are immediately below him than these 
do from other members of the same order.” 
If development, therefore, is possible in the 
one case, it is possible in the otheralso. The 
Professor, however, having categorically de- 
clared his belief that ‘all functions, intel- 
lectual, moral, and others, are the result of 
structures, and of the molecular forces which 
they exert,” obviously lays himself open to 
an objection which he states as follows: 
‘Well, but,’ I am told at once, somewhat 
triumphantly, ‘‘ you say in the same breath 
that there is a great moral and intellectual 
chasm between man and the lower animals, 
How is this possible, when you declare that 


peculiarities of the two works have rendered | moral and intellectual characteristics depend 


on structure, and yet tell us that there 1s no 
such gulf between the structure of man and 
that of the lower animals ? 

‘*T think that objection is based upon a mis- 
conception of the real relations which exist 
between structure and function, between 
mechanism and work. Function is the ex- 
pression of molecular forces and arrangement, 
no doubt; but does it follow from this, that 
variation in function so depends upon varia- 
tion in structure that the former is always 
exactly proportioned to the latter?’ If there 
is no such relation, if the variation in func- 


tion which follows on a variation in structure 


may be enormously greater than the vyaria- 
tion of the structure, then, you see, the objec- 
tion falls to the ground.”’ (pp. 154, 5.) 

The enormous functional change which a 


very small mechanical disturbance in the 
organism of a watch may bring about is 


doctrine of ‘‘ Recurrence to Type ;” and it | 


_ will be the more profitable, therefore, to hear 


what Mr. Huxley has to say upon this point. 
At page 114 we find the following fact brought 
forward, which throws a somewhat strong 
light upon that Zdolon Theatri:— 

‘** Tt 1s constantly said that if domesticated 
horses are turned wild, as they have been in 
some parts of Asia Minor and South Ame- 
rica, they return at once to the primitive 
stock from which they were bred. But the 
first answer that you make to this assumption 
is, to ask who knows what the primitive 
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brought forward in illustration of this sug- 
gestion. Surely here, if ever, we may say, 
‘*Tllustration is no argument.” To reason 
from the analogy of works of art to those of 
nature is allowed on all hands to be a para- 
logism; and, after what Professor Jowett 
had written upon the point, we had never ex- 
pected to find this line of ratiocination 
employed by any one below the rank 
of an Archdeacon. One more serious 
complaint we have yet to prefer against 
him. Entertaining sensationalist opinions 
himself, he has done rightly in ayowing 
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them; but has he done rightly in vouchsafing 
no reply to persons who cannot explain the 
phenomena surrounding them and consti- 
tuting them, save by the hypothesis of mind 
being something distinct from matter ? Tis 
working men were, we imagine, English. 
The hard-headed countrymen of Reid and 
Stewart would, we expect, have been tempted, 
like Gorgias, to complain of the objection 
put, more Socratico, into theirmouths. Such 
arguments, however, and such replications it 
has of late years been our lot to hear pass- 
ing unchallenged south of weed; and to 
audiences who ignore the facts of conscious- 
ness and the writings of Bishop Berkeley, and 
put their trust in Hippocampi and Bishop 
Wilberforce, they are well adapted and suit- 
able. 
those which are considered to be ‘‘ orthodox”’ 
at British Association meetings require-other 
lines of argumentation than these ; and what- 
ever else they may accept of Darwin’s, and 
whatever they may reject of Agassiz’s teach- 
ing, they will never be persuaded that any 
agglomeration of material developments or 
any evolution of physical forces can ade- 
quately account for the entirety of the 
phenomena of humanity. 


THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELA- 
TIONS. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D. Third 
Edition. 1862. One Vol. Crown 8yo. pp. 792. 
John Churchill. 12s. 6d. 


ia the kingdom of science the micro- 
_ scope is apower. There is little in com- 
mon between the magnificent instruments of 
the present day and the humble contrivances 
used by Leeuwenhoek ; and while we admit 
that he and other admirable workers evoked 
great results from the imperfect tools in their 
possession, the birth of the microscope as a 
real means of scientific research must date 
from the production of the achromatic object 
glass by Mr. Tulley and Mr. Lister, in 
1826. Foreign opticians had been at work 
at the same object, which was successfully 
varried out by M. Chevalier in 1824. T'rom 
this time the improvement of the microscope 
has been rapid and continuous. The power 


' fully recognising the imperfection of the 


Men of other views, however, than | 


earlier instruments, he does justice to 
the sagacity and patience of those who 
used them. In speaking of Leeuwen- 


hoek, he says (and every man of science | t 
ment which will prevent its being of much 


will agree with him) ‘‘that with such 
instruments, this accurate and _ pains- 
taking observer should have seen so much 
and so wel/, as to make it dangerous 
for any one even now to announce a dis- 
covery without having first consulted his 
works, in order to see whether some anticipa- 
tion of it may not be found there, must ever 
remain a marvel to the microscopist.”” We 
have then placed before us a brief sketch of 
the various branches of science, so far as 
they owe progress to the microscope. The 


investigations of the lower Cryptogamia have | 
| follow on the various modes of mounting ob- 


thrown much light upon the ‘cell theory ;”’ 
the microscope has told us that the muscardine, 
which destroyed multitudes of silk-worms 
in France, consists in the development of a 


fungus within the creature’s body—that 


remains yet to be ascertained. 


yeast is compdsed of vegetable cells, which 
grow and multiply during fermentation ; that 
the ‘‘blights” in corn, the potato disease, 
the oidium of the vine, are all forms of fungi, 
though whether the result or cause of disease 
The true 
sexual character of many of the higher 


_Cryptogamia has been estebiished beyond 


of the objectives has gradually advanced | 


from one-quarter to one-eighth, on to twelfths 
and sixteenths, till at last Powell and 


Lealand have produced a twenty-fifth, which | 


is said to perform admirably. Concurrently 
with the increase of amplifying power, the 
angular aperture of the objectives, the per- 
fection of their correction, and 
capacity for bearing very deep eye’ pieces 
have advanced also, and but for past experi- 
ence we might be tempted to assume 
that the microscope has _ reached 
ultimate ag of improvement. However 
that may be, the student of natural history, 
the physician, the analyst, all recognise it 
as an instrument indispensable to their work. 
As with every other instrument, it only 
yields correct results when interrogated 
rightly. A man ignorant of music, hand- 
ling the manuals of an organ, could not pro- 
duce more confused revelations than an un- 
instructed eye would gather from the most 
perfect of modern microscopes. 


their 


all doubt. In the higher forms of vegeta- 
tion, the microscope has revealed the pheno- 
menon of ‘‘rotation” of the protoplasm in 
the cells (which will probably be found to be 
universal), the existence of pollen tubes 
given out by the pollen grains on touching 
the stigmatic surface, through which the 
fertilizing influence of the pollen is conveyed 
to the ovule. Thence, proceeding upwards 
to the animal kingdom through the debate- 
able ground of the Diatomacew, Dr. Car- 
penter discusses the discoveries which the 
microscope has made in the families of the 
Rotiferse, Bryozoa, Mollusca, and Crusta- 
ceans, until he conducts his readers to the 
important aid which microscopic research has 
given in penetrating the mysteries of life and 
organization in the higher animals, until he 
arrives at the stupendous fact, that all created 
beings, vegetable as well as animal, origin- 
ate in a single isolated cell. 

Dr. Carpenter insists most strongly, and 
we entirely agree with him, that the micro- 
scope cannot be estimated too highly as a 
means of educating the observing faculties. 


It must, however, be admitted by those who 


. bs 
have been conversant with children, that 


/many among them will be found, otherwise 


the | 


intelligent, to whose minds natural science 
offers no attraction, just as there are others 
apparently dead to mathematical truth. In 
such cases it would be as vain to endeavour to 
implant the wanting taste as to create a mu- 
siclan out of a child without an ear for sound. 
But it must be remembered that faculties are 


_ often dormant though existing, and that, as 
it is well to teach every child the elements of 


Hence the | 


production of books, to teach learners what | 


the microscope is, and how to use it. The 
most important of these, before the first 
edition of Dr. Carpenter’s appeared, was Mr. 
Quekett’s, whose premature death left a prac- 
tical yoid in the scientific world which will 
long be felt. It was an admirable book, and 
a great advance on anything that went be- 
fore, but in many points it was felt to be 
defective, and especially in that it was more 
a book about microscopes, than about how to 
use them as means of scientific research. 

In the present edition of his book, Dr. 
Carpenter has incorporated a yast mass of 
new matter, bringing down the history of the 
microscope and its improvements, as well as 
of those branches of scientific investigation 
to which it is specially subservient, to the 
present time. 

Dr. Carpenter gives an introduction, con- 
taining a brief history of the microscope 
and of microscopic research; and, while 


may not be less. 


| 


music, on the chance that future years may 
develop the sleeping taste for it, so 1t is advis- 
able to place within the reach of every boy and 
girl the charms of the microscope, for as there 
may be thousands of ‘‘ Village Hampdens,” 
the number of counting-house Ehrenbergs 
Happily the means of 
accomplishing this are neither difficult nor 
costly. Much pains have been directed to 
the production of cheap yet good microscopes. 
The Society of Arts offered prizes for such 
instruments, and a really good microscope 
(though of course imperfect in power and 
accessories) can be obtained for B ach three 
guineas and a-half, while for ten guineas an 
instrument may be purchased which is equal 
to any demands of scientific research. 

Dr. Carpenter follows up his introduction 
by an acecunt of the optical and mechanical 
construction of microscopes, illustrating the 
subject by detailed descriptions and excellent 
lates of a great variety of microscopes, 
including those of all our own best makers, 
and of many foreign ones. A full account is 
also given of the binocular microscope, which 
was rather an anticipation than a reality, 


| when the last edition of Dr. Carpenter’s 
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work was published. Be it said, however, 


that we greatly doubt, exquisitely beautiful 
and stereoscopic as are many objects under 
the binocular, whether there are not difficul- 
ties and sources of fallacy in this arrange- 


scientific value, especially with any but low 
powers. Dr. Carpenter then discusses, and 
describes elaborately, the accessory apparatus 
of the microscope—object glasses, eye pieces, 
polarising apparatus, condensers, and the 
various modes of illumination. In his ob- 
servations on object glasses we especially con- 
cur in what Dr. Carpenter sayson the value of 
angular aperture. We are satisfied that for 
purposesof general research our opticians and 
microscopists are inclined to place an undue 
value on this quality. Very full instructions 


{ « ’ . . . 
| jects, and of the media in which they are to be 


preserved. We believe that nothing but 
practice and the possession of what some one 
calls ‘‘hands without thumbs” will make 
any one a good mounter; but as far as the 
power can be given by words and instructions 
this division of the book will confer it. 

We have given high praise to the strictly 
microscopical portion of Dr. Carpenter's 
book, but we feel that a still more valuable 
part follows. In truth, under the 
unpretending title of ‘‘the Microscope and 
its Revelations,” we have a kind of system 
of natural history, rising from the simplest 
protozoon to the vertebrate. We will abridge 
the account Dr. Carpenter gives of the deve- 
a of the Purpura lapillus, on rock 


‘whelk, familiar to every one who wanders 


over the rocks between tide marks. The eggs 
of this gasteropod, or rather the egg-cases, 
consist of a little flask-shaped urn, about the 
size of a corn of wheat, seated on a short 
pedicel, which is attached to the rocks, with 
a tough semi-corneous wall. Each of these 
‘apsules contains from 500 to 600 egg-like 
bodies, floating in a glutinous transparent 
fluid ; but ofthese not more than from twelve 
to thirty completely develop. The distinction 
between the true and spurious oya is mani- 
fested very early, even in the first segmenta- 
tion, for while the spurious ova (yelk sphe- 
ricles) divide into two equal parts, the real 
ova split into two unequal portions, in the 
cleft between which are seen the minute 
directive vesicles, always double, sometimes 
triple. Subsequently, the distinction be- 
comes still more marked, for while the yelk 
sphericles go on dividing irregularly into 
from fourteen totwenty segments, withoutany 
definiteness of arrangement, the ova seg- 
mentate in such a manner as to mark out the 


distinction between the cephalic and visceral 


portions, and the growth of the first into dis- 
tinct organs speedily becomes apparent. <A 
narrow transparent border is formed round 
the whole sabesenia mass, Which is broader 


at the cephalic end; soon cilia fringe this 


_yelk particles of the ovum. 


border, and the head divides into two 
lobes ; between the lobes a large mouth is 
formed, opening through a short wide gullet 
into the stomach, as yet containing only the 
Whilst these 
changes are going on, the spurious ova, 


divided by segmentation into an infinite 


_the true embryos are dispersed. 


) 


number of yelk particles, coalesce into one 
mass, on and through the substance of which 
Soon the 
more advanced of these begin to swallow the 
divided remains of their undeveloped brethren. 
While this process is proceeding, the embryos 
adyance in size considerably, but very little 
in the differentiation of organs. When the 
‘annibal feast is completed, and the embryos 
have attained their full size, the organs evolve 
very rapidly. The ciliated lobes of the head 
increase in size; the auditory vesicles, tenta- 
cula, eyes, and foot successively appear. A 
contractile vesicle, perhaps a temporary heart, 
is seen in the region of the neck; @ little 
later the real heart is discovered beneath the 
back of the skull, and the mass of yelk seg- 
ments of which the body is made up, gradu- 
ally shapes itself into the organs of di stion, 
respiration, &c. During this time the cap- 
sule gradually thins away at the summit, 
and the embryo enters the outer world. 
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We have selected this portion of Dr. Car- 
penter’s work, first, because, from circum- 
stances unnecessary to mention, we had 
occasion ourselves to go over the whole of 
this work, and we can testify to the minute 
accuracy of all the facts; and secondly, be- 
cause, for an investigation pregnant with 
results, a simple microscope was mainly em- 
ployed, the compound instrument being only 
appealed to occasionally. On the Forami- 
nifera, as might be expected, Dr. Carpenter 
is very full and instructive, and the wonder- 
ful transformations of the Echinoderms and 
Crustaceans have their share of notice. An 
excellent Index adds to the completeness of 
the work, which is entirely worthy of a place 
among Mr. Churchill’s most satisfactory 
manuals, while some fifty’ woodcuts have 
been added to the former three hundred and 
forty-five, and ten full-sized plates, of which 
we would point out especially the exquisite 
delineation of Heliopelta in plate 1, as seen 
by black ground illumination, and the de- 
velopment of infusoria in plate 5. 

In conclusion, we would urge on all who 
haye microscopes, the necessity of adding 
Dr. Carpenter’s book to their libraries, if they 
need instructions how to use them, and con- 
vert them from amusing playthings into 
instruments of science. HKvery one may add 
a stone to that mountain of knowledge which 
one day may reach to Heaven. How many 
houses now are decorated with Aquaria, out 
of which by patient observation constant 
additions might be made to the kingdom of 
knowiedge. 
possession we obtained, in less than two years, 
a totally new fumily, apparently intermediate 
between the infusoria and rotifers—two new 
genera of Bryozoa, and a most remarkable 


rom a small tank in our own. 











annelidan only once obseyved before, which | 
decided a long-vexed question touching | 


the possession of coloured blood corpuscles 
by dese creatures. And we would entreat 
the possessors of microscopes not to be 
content with buying beautiful objects and 
recurring to them again and again, but to go 
and gather for themselves in the exhaustless 
fields of nature, and to remember that the 
microscope is a means, not an end. It may 
be well for us to test objectives by ascertain- 
ing their power of bringing out the lines on 
Diatomace, or the markings on the Podura 
scales; but it is melancholy to see half-a-dozen 

le expending as many hours in trying to 
exhibit satisfactorily the dots of the much 
tormented Angulata. 





SCIENCE. 
—o— 


VHE Planet Mars, which during the 
autumn of last year shone in the 
southern sky with almost the brilliancy of 
Jupiter, was, we are beginning to learn, well 
scrutinized by several observers possessed of 
powerful instruments; so that, in addition to 
the measure of the sun’s distance, which we 
may hope to obtain from the observations 
made of its place, referred to the stars 
near its path, our knowledge of the physical 
constitution of its surface and atmosphere has 
been much increased, and several most in- 
teresting facts have been adduced. We learn 
that Father Secchi, the director of the Roman 
Observatory, has succeeded in obtaining some 
valuable drawings of it, whilea series of twenty 
sketches, showing the features of the planet 
somewhat in detail, has been submitted to our 
own Astronomical Society. 

Mars, which was at the time alluded to 
at about its minimum distance (thirty-five 
millions of miles) from us, though not abso- 
lutely the nearest planet (the minimum dis- 
tance of Venus being twenty-four millions), 
is more within our range of observation. than 
any other attendant of the sun (of course 
excluding the moon), Venus being too bright 
to allow of a study of her appearance under 
the favourable atmospheric and instrumental 
conditions absolutely requisite for such in- 
quiries. 

The most important fact brought out by 
these obseryations is the absence of all change 








in the broader features of the planet since 
1830, the year in which they were accurately 
observedand mapped by Beer and Madler: this, 
of course, proves them to belong to the planet 
itself, and not to its atmosphere. 
importance is the addition of much detail to 
these features, which will enable a more com- 


plete map of the planet’s southern hemi- — 
sphere and equatorial regions to be con- | 


structed; and this is all we can hope for, for 


the present, as, for very many years to come, | 


the northern pole of the planet will be pre- 


| sented to the earth, when the distance be- 


tween it and us is too great to allow of satis- 
factory observation. 


; . . . . 
Owing to the great inclination of the axis of | 
rotation of Mars to our ecliptic, and to the fact _ 


that the past opposition of the planet took 
place at the summer of his southern hemi- 
sphere, when of course the south pole was most 
‘*tipped up,” so to speak, to the sun, and con- 
sequently to the earth occupying an interme- 


_ diate position, the melting of the polar snows | 


under the influence of the summer heat was 
an interesting subject of inquiry. : 

The polar snows, which are excessively 
excentric in the planet’s winter, were 
noticed, as in 1830, gradually to melt till 
the centre of the snowy region and the pole 
of rotaticn were almost coincident; and this 
melting evidenced that, as on our earth, the 
greatest heat does not occur till after the 
summer solstice. 


particulars the resemblance to our earth is | 


very striking. It would appear from the 
various drawings taken when different por- 
tions of the planet were presented to us, that 
at times parts of these features were blotted 
out by clouds, while at others they were ob- 
served in the greatest detail, apparently 
through a cloudless atmosphere; the dar 
parts, which are presumed—and as far as 
evidence can go in such matters proved—to 
be seas, having on these occasions appeared 
nearly black, as if a perfect tranquillity of 
surface had reduced the irregular reflection 
of light to a minimum. Noteworthy and 
bearing on this is the fact that the spot ob- 
served to be the blackest, both in 1860 and 
last year, is landlocked, or nearly so, suppos- 
ing it to be a sea, while the brighter portions 
of the so-called seas are nearly always farthest 
from the sheltering influences of the land. 
The great inclination of the axis before 
alluded to, renders the comparison of obser- 
vations made at different parts of the planet’s 
orbit very difficult, the features being quite 
changed by the different foreshortenings they 
undergo in consequence of the different posi- 
tions they appear to occupy on the planet’s 
disc, as seen from the various points of ob- 
servation. Thus Father Secchi’s famous 
**Scorpion,”’ so visible in 1856, when Mars was 
observed nearly at one of its equinoxes, was 
barely recognizable last year ; and indeed, of 
the whole series of drawings published in 
the Memoirs of the Roman College, one 


feature only which appears in two drawings 


is recognizable in the sketches we have 
alluded to. 

As seen inverted by the telescope, there 
is a sea very like the Baltic in shape; but 
the most remarkable feature, —_ is a 
long sinuous arm cf the sea, extending far 
inland, sometimes resembling a vast ‘‘ pot- 
hook” laid on its back from east to west; as 
if a channel as wide as that between Liver- 
pool and Dublin existed in Equatorial 
Africa, and ran inland for a thousand miles 
or 80. 

The blue colour of the darker portions 
has on many occasions been strikingly ap- 
parent, the red tinge having been more 
rarely noticed. 

From these observations it would appear 
that, if life exist in Mars, it exists at all 
events under some of the conditions with 
which we are acquainted. Those already 
mentioned are by no means all that might 
be adduced. Finally, ‘although the Mar- 
tialites have no moon,” as has been well ob- 
served, they get ‘‘ an additional half-hour in 
every diurnal revolution to make up for this 

isadvantage, and their year is twice as long 
as ours; so that their thoughts and actions 
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Next in| 


Indeed in very many | 


_haye probably a longer stroke, as we may 
say—that is, they have less temptation to be 
_ constantly taking stock of their progress.” 
_ In the last volume of the ‘‘ Transactions 
of the Scottish Society of Arts,” is some in- 
teresting information relative to the Edin- 
| burgh time-gun, contributed by a Forester 
at Wemyss Castle, sixteen mules distant. 
He states that the report of the gun is 
heard there sixty seconds after it is dis- 
charged ; that it is also heard at a distance of 
_ twenty-onemilesfrom Edinburgh; and that he 
believes that every clock and watch in the 
district is regulated by it. He goes on to 
suggest that as it is of incalculable benefit to 
all within hearing, other towns, especially in 
populous districts, should follow the example 
of Edinburgh, and have time-guns placed 
through Scotland at a distance of about 
twenty miles from each other—an admirable 
| suggestion, and one that should be acted 
| upon in England too. London, indeed, in the 
matter of time, would appear to be worse off 
_ than Liverpool, where, thanks tothe energy of 
| Mr. Hartnup, a clock, controlled by the Ob- 
_ servatory, is within sight of the Exchange, 
with which more than eighteen hundred 
persons have been observed to compare their 
watches or chronometers in a space of eleyen 
hours ; while, as an instance of the extreme 
accuracy with which time signals are now 
transmitted, we have heard it stated that 
two time-balls erected at Liverpool, the one 
controlled by the Liverpool Observatory, 
the other by Greenwich, haye been several 
times observed to begin and end their fall 
at exactly the same fraction of a second of 
time. 

The photographic and scientific world, 
generally, will rejoice at the publication of 
another memoir on Heliochromy, by M. 
Niepce de Saint-Victor, in which he gives 
the results of all his observations hitherto 
made—forming, in fact, a résumé of the 
present state of this interesting branch of 
inquiry. 

He commences by stating that he has at 
length succeeded in developing yellow, in 
addition to the colours red, green and blue. 
This difficult colour, first accidentally pro- 
duced, he now obtains with certainty, by 
employing a bath of hypochloride of soda, 
the preparation of which he minutely de- 
scribes. The plates are, after this operation, 
covered with a varnish,—an aqueous solution 
of dextrine with chloride of lead,—in order 
to neutralize the action of the alkaline bath 
on the chloride of silyer, and whiten the back 
of the image, which otherwise would remain 
dark, or rose coloured. 

M. de St. Victor states that he has also 
succeeded in fixing the colours for double the 
time that he did formerly; numerous sub- 
stances, added after the action of heat on the 
chloride of lead, giving a much greater fixity 
than if the-chloride alone is used: the 
tincture of benjamin and chloride of tin 
may be mentioned, but decidedly the best 
result is obtained by the tincture of benjamin 
of Siam applied while the plate is warm ; the 
plate being again heated after desiccation, 
until the benzoic acid is slightly volatilized. 

By these means colours haye been pre- 
served for three or four days in a room 
exposed to a July sun. 

A remarkable observation made is this: 
that if the plate be inclined at a certain 
angle, the colours are mruch more marked, 
and the dark parts more intensely black; 
according as the model is exposed to the 
sun’s rays the colours themselves are some- 
times singularly modified. 

In the second chapter of his memoir, M. 
de St. Victor goes on to say that he has de- 

composed all the binary colours by helio- 
chromy ; and adds, in a foot note, that it 
would appear that the colours of the spectruin 
are not so decomposed, seeing that M. E. 
Becquerel has succeeded in composing a com- 
plete spectrum. Hence one may almost con 
clude that the assertion of Sir Dayid 
Brewster, that the solar spectrum is formed 
of the superposition of three monochromatic 
spectra, red, yellow, and blue, is not far from 
the truth, 
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If a green is a natural one, such for | 
spinal axis of the vertebrate. 


instance as that of the emerald or malachite, 


heliochromy reproduces a green, butif it be a | 


composite colour, one formed for instance 
by chrome yellow and Prussian blue, blue 
only results; nor by any combination of 
blue and yellow glasses can any other colour 
be obtained: in the same manner red and 
‘ellow glass combined give only red on the 
plate, although they should apparently give 
orange. Owing to this, foliage in its natural 
tints cannot be obtained by this process, 
the green colour being made up of the blue 
colouring matter of the living leaf, and the 
yellow colour so visible when the leaf is 
dead. 

In addition to a portrait of the celebrated 
Auber, obtained by heliochromy, and laid 
before the Academy, the eye of a peacock’s 
feather has been very successfully reproduced, 


and in such a manner that the colour appears | 


at one time green and at another blue, as 
seen under different angles. 


M. Niepce de St. Victor 


whether Chinese blue be a simple or com- 
pound colour, in observing the colour of 
the picture produced, 

The new fields opened to our investigation 
by the microscope are being diligently culti- 
vated, and the ‘ Quarterly 
Microscopical Science”’ contains several 
papers of more than usual interest, a valu- 
able monograph on Limax maximus, and 
a translation of Professor Levckart’s paper 
on the development of Echinorhynchi or 
Acanthocephali, a group of entozoa, with 
respect to whose development and life history 
we are confessedly wholly ignorant. 

Having, for certain reasons, selected Gam- 
marus Pulex asasubject of research, Professor 
Leuckart placed several of these crustaceans 
in a vessel of water and introduced into it 
the ova afforded from six or eight female 
Echinorhynchi ; in a few days the ova were 
noticed in the intestinal canal of the Gamma- 
rus, and not only had the embryos quitted the 
egg-shell, but they had made their way 
through the walls of the intestine into the 
visceral cavity, whence they had wandered in 
various directions and had begun to grow, 
thus proving that in Gammarus pulex the 
true intermediate supporter of the entozoon 
had been discovered. 

The ova of FE. Proteus, in form and struc- 
ture resemble those of the allied species, 
being of a fusiform shape, and surrounded 
with two membranes. The progess of the 
ova is minutely stated, and it results from 
the observations male that the embryo of 
Echinorhynchus standsin the same relation 
to the future worm that the Pluteus does to 
the Echinoderm or the Pilidium to Ne- 
mertes, the animal arising in the interior of 
the primordial body. 

The worm stage having been reached, the 
Professor was astonished to find that the 
embryonic body was persistent during the 
whole of life, and gradually becomes closely 
attached to the worm. As is often the case 
with parasites, the Lchinorhynchi are not un- 
frequently fatal to their entertainers. 

Dr. Clouston contributes a valuable paper 
*‘on the minute anatomy and physiology of 
the nervous system in the lobster” to the 
‘* Edinburgh New Philosophical Magazine.” 
The generalization with which it concludes 
will be read with interest. 

‘‘A careful consideration of ‘the minute 
structure of the nervous system of any 
invertebrate animal, such as the one we have 

just been examining, shows us that histo- 
rically and ms gen oe the vertebrate and 
the invertebrate animals are nearly allied. 
In every essential point the ganglia and in- 
ter-ganglionic cord of the lobster correspond 
to the spinal cord of the vertebrate, while the 
cephalic ganglion is analogous both in struc- 
ture and function to the brain. The ten- 


dency to segmentation seen in both sub- 
kingdoms is most marked in the nervous 
system of the invertebrate, because in this 
division the nervous system does not form 


all the other parts 


the centre round whic 


. % 1< i 
concludes his | and Captain Galton, read last session, it was suown that 


memoir by suggesting that this process now | 


furnishes us with a means of discovering | a ( 
| graph. No mention was then made of accidents attribut- 


Journal of ' mouth, in 1844, known as the “‘ block”’ system, by which 


| electricity. 

















| worked like distant signals; and consequently, that in- 
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are developed, as is the case with the— he a from German nations on nearly the same 


4 
nad | Such an ex- A paper was next read ‘On the human skull found at 
amination makes us esteem lightly, too, | Kellet, in gg oer wey was, Presented to the 
such generalizations of the mere external Society by Mr. Bailie, and was placed on the table. 


A third paper, ‘‘On some ancient Indian antiquities 
form of the nervous system, as that made by _ from Ecuador,” was read by Mr. Bollaert. | The antiqui- 
i MMi ‘iwards j » (yng. | ties consisted of some earthenware heads and other 
Audouin and Milne Edwards in the Crus- | devices, found with gold ornaments in a stratum of clay 
tacea. several feet thick. They indicated the workmanship of 
a people in a rude state of civilization, but not of an 
| earlier date than the latter part of the stone period, It 
| had been supposed from the position in which these 
| relics were found that they belonged to the “ drift”’ 

period, but that opinion has been refuted, and the 
voleanic state of the country is supposed to account for 
their being covered with a stratum of earth, 
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ABSTRACTS OF PROCEEDINGS. 

Roya Institvution.—Special Meeting of the Members.— , 
January 19. William Pole, Esq. M.A., F.R 8. Trea- | 
surer and Vice-President, in the Chair. H.R.H. the | 
PRINCE OF WALES was proposed and unanimously | 
elected Honorary Member and the Vice-Patron of the 
Royal Institution. 


Institution oF Civit Enainerrs, January 13.—Jonyn 

Hawsksnaw, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

At the Monthly Ballot the following candidates were 
balloted for and duly elected :—-Messrs. J. W. Brassington, 
J. 8. Crowley, E. Gotto, and G. Wilson, as Associates. 

A Paper ‘On Railway Telegraphs, and the Application 
of Electricity to the Signalling and Working of Trains,”’ 
was read by Mr. W. H. Preece. 

In the papers on “‘ Railway Accidents,’’ by Mr. Brunlees 


Beitisu Arcumovocicat Association, January 14. H. 
Syer Cuming, Esy., in the Chair, J. 8. Noble, Esq., of 
York; T. Milligan, jun. Esq., of North John street, Li- 
verpool; and Arthur Cope, Esq., of Eaton square, were 
elected Associates. 

Mr. Durdan, of Blandford, exhibited the handle of some 
large Roman vesselin bronze. It is of elegant design, 
belonging to a not later period than the first century of 
the Christian Era, and was exhumed at Hod Hill, 
Dorset, in March, 1862. Several Roman coins were ob- 
tained at the same time. Mr. Charles Ainslie exhibited 
a caste of the interior of a Cyphosoma Konigi Mant, 
found in making an excavation at Westminster, which 
had probably been employed as an amulet by some an- 
cient inhabitant of Thorney Island, This exhibition gave 
rise to a discussion as to the occurrence of fossil Echini 
in’ early sepulchral interments, a subject deserving of 
more particular consideration. Mr. Ainslie also exhi- 
bited two iron arrow heads found in the Thames, one of 
the Norman era, the other of the fifteenth century. Dr. 
Kendrick exhibited electrotypes of medallion plaques of 
the sixteenth century, representing Vulean, the Rape of 
Europa, &c. Two were the work of Bernardo Castelli, 
illustrative of Tasso’s ‘‘Gerusalemme."’ Mr, Baigent 
forwarded a small enamelled Shield, found in December 
last at Micheldown, Hants. It is of copper, charged with 
the royal arms of England. The red enamel is still 
visible, and it has been originally gilt. Itis presumed to 
be of the time of Edward I., 1272-1307. Sir Henry Hal- 
ford, Bart., forwarded through the treasurer some inte- 
resting letters relating to Charles I., detailing some parti- 
culars from the storming of Leicester to the Battle of 
Naseby, and described some horse trappings and other 
articles belonging to the King, now in the possession of 
Sir H. Halford. This communication will be printed, 
together with Mr. EK. Levison’s notices of unpublished 
documents relating to the captivity of Charles I. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied in the 
reading of a paper by Dr. Palmer, of Newbury, on dis- 
coveries made on the site of a Roman villa, at Well 
House, near Maristone, Berks, the property of an Asso- 
ciate, H. M. Bunbury, Esq., who transmitted the various 
antiquities found therein, consisting of specimens of «if- 
ferent kinds of pottery, coins, tessera tiles, osseous re- 
mains, glass, hooks, nails, &c. 


twenty-seven per cent. of the accidents arising from pre- 
ventible causes were due to a want of the Electric Tele- 


able to ite presence, although several instances could be 
cited ; but it was contended, experience had proved that, 
in particular localities, such as steep inclines, and long 
tunnels, its employment was imperative. The author 
proceeded to discuss the various systems which had been 
introduced, commencing with that established on the 
Eastern Counties Railway, between Norwich and Yar- 


a line of railway was divided into sections, each having 
its own telegraph, which showed the presence of a train 
upon any particular section. The author pointed out 
that, by making the out-door signals a representation of 
the indications of the needle, distant stations could be 


stead of these signals being confined to distances of about 
1000 yards, by the aid of the telegraph the distance could 
be increased ad infinitum. The system employed by 
many companies in working long tunnels, &c., by a 
momentary deflection of the needle of the instrument on | 
one side, giving ‘‘ train in,’’ and on the other ‘‘ train out,’’ 
was condemned as being faulty and inefficient. 
Mr. Edwin Clark’s system was then described. The 
needle instrument was employed, but its indications were 
made permanent by the use of continuous currents of 
It not only showed when the line was clear, 
and when there was a train on the line, but also the 
occurrence ofan accident. This lastsignal was produced 
by rupturing wires that descended every alternate pole 
on the line; but this plan was thought to be dangerous. 
The London and North-Western Railway Company did 
not strictly adhere to the ‘‘block’’ system. They allowed 
two, three, and sometimes four trains to be on the same 
length at the same time. The ‘train on line’’ signal was 
only accepted as a caution, and not as a danger signal. 
The author maintained that a speaking telegraph should 
never form a portion of a signalling system, but be a 
separate and independent agent. The objections to the 
needle instrument, as regarded its transitory signals, and 
its liability to reversal, demagnetization, and injury by 
lightning, were stated to be partially avoidedin Mr. Tyer’s, 
and in Mr. Bartholomew's systems. Mr. Walker's ar- 
rangement of bells, on the South-Eastern line, by which 
an indicator was dispensed with, and dependence placed 
solely on sound, and the French system of M. Regnault, 
which did not differ essentially from Mr. Clark’s—except- 
ing that the ‘block’? was maintained by self-acting 
mechanism, and not by hand—a questionable alteration— 
were described: the French ‘‘appareils de demande de 
secours’’ and the German bell system being deemed to be 
impracticable in England. 
s. ms was shown that, in all these systems, the two signals, 
danger’’ and “ safety,’’ were not sufficiently opposite in : “te : alin 
their indications to be unmistakeable, and t at this was | i oo species of Lecstraca. 
— pg eign my pre tegen =: nigh ay os | On the species of Strombide, Trichotropide, Cypreide, &e., 
deflection of a needle. Moreover, the signals in all these | ae ad lo — by oe era . lected by Mr. Wal 
systems were so dissimilar to those used out of doors, | 1 os ‘he Tal nr Peel. C. oo . ‘ iy F ede ‘ok 
that the signalmen had to master and to retain on their | vests > : . of em i} , WW “3 ys “ me 
minds two systems, the one line signals, to regulate the | Sint Bay. Communicated by WW. Sounders, Est 
ains > ce sions ) ouls . “ wees “ 4 r Pe 93 “me . -" 
aay Po po ay re an ppeneedind 16 dieaaiion eo oe the Linnean Transactions was now ready for distribution 


cael . , P to the Fellows. 
assimilated, on the London and South-Western railway, uae the presents made to the Society was a series 
»! of . . s. . s 8 > | ~ i u , “ 
the electric to the line signal The instrument used by of water-colour drawings presented by the Provincial 


| 
him was an exact counterpart, on a small scale, of the | Government of Wellington, New Zealand, rep - 


Linn &AN, January 15th.—Geo. Bentham, Esq., President, 
in the Chair. Francis Harris, Esq., M.D.; the Rev. 
W. W. Newbould, and Alfred Sanders, Esq., were 
elected Fellows. 


Sir John B. Hearsey, C.B., exhibite1 a case of Indian 
Sphingide, chiefly taken by him on the plains of the 
Punjaub, and made some observations upon them. 

The following papers were read:—Notes on Loran- 
— with a Synopsis of the Genera, by Daniel Oliver, 

sq. 

On a New Species of Aberia, 
Esq., M.D. 

On a New IJi/eliconia with the habit of a Musa, sent from 
New Grenada, by M. A. Anthoine, to the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. By’J. D. Hooker, M D., F.R.8. 

On the Germination of the Seed in Cyclamen repandum 
and C. Persicum. By M. 'T. Masters, M.D. 

On the Tecophilacea, a sub order of India. By Fried- 
aE Leybéld, Communicated by Sir W. J. Hooker, 

RS. 

Note on the Seed-vessel of Trewia nudifora, By E. de 
Crespigny, Esq. Communicated by D. Hanbury, Esq. 

On the Development of Chloéon (Ephemera) dimidiatum, 
By John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.8 

By Arthur 


By Thomas Anderson, 





coum See OE Bhar ee ae ing the changes that take place in the Rata, a species of 
cea 2 Saree Cera aes See a) See the | Metrosideros robusta, which, beginning as a climber, 
South-Western systems were then compared, and their | 4), sports itself on other trees wlually throwing out 
relative superiority discussed; and various self-acting | qojicate fibres which. in course of time, become of great 
arrangements for communicating between two trains, or | stren gth and size and comp! etely embra ee the ouek Y 
a train and a station, or signals and an yn ony hed signals the support which not being able to withstand this 
and a station, &c., were alluded to, and their impractica- | epplicatim of the “‘garotte,” gradually dies leaving the 
bility shown. ip A ’ : 4 
: F : : —new bec somewhat like the ) 
The method of working single lines by telegraph was | “yo “and with beautiful red biomome tongs 
then discussed, and it was argued that single lines, pro- | master of the situation Aeon 
perly worked, would be sufficient to meet ® great portion | A magnificent work presented by the Ministry of 
of the traffic of this country; and that large sums of | Russian Crown Domains, on the Fisheries of Ruasia, 
money had been wselessly expended on double Hnes, | also demands notice. The work is of the usual sump- 
where a single line would have been sufficient. tnous style, and contains many beautiful coloured plates. 
. . ré ] »hi 1 ) 
Erxnotoercat, January 13.—Mr. Crawford, President, in The various modes of catching and preparing the fish 
the Chair. Mr. Spottiswoode read a paper by the | ®?¢ minutely described. 
President, | “On the Commixture of the Races of | socierr or Arts, January 16th.—The Hon. and Rev. 
Mam 0s ateoting the progress of Civilisation. This Samuel Best, Member of Council, in the Chair 
was a continuation of a former paper on the same : ae gabe , : 
A Paper on the Application of Photography to the 


subject. : 
The paper, which was a long and interesting one, gave | Magic Lantern, Educationally considered, was read by 
Mr. Samuel Highley, F.G.8., &c. 


rise to a lengthened discussion, several of the statements , 
being called in question by Sir Charles Nicholson and The lecturer commenced by remarking that many 
instruments when first discovered have only been re- 


Mr. Tagore, a Brahmin, and now an English barrister. } : 
Dr. Sandwith (of Kars) made some observations | garded as a source of amusement, until at length, their 


relative to the dying out of races and families settled in | practical value having been recognised, they have taken 
a climate differing greatly from their original one, and | their proper rank among the apparatus which science 
the remark was supported by Mr. Thomas Wright, who | demands in her inquiries. The kaleidoscope, camera- 
stated that the Romans, during their occupation of | obscura, and stereoscope, were instanced. The value of 


Britain, had evidently come to this same conclusion, and | photography in microscopy, natural history, and physi- 
that in consequence, in the latter part of it, the legions | ological and pathological research was then dwelt upon, 
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and the lecturer stated that he had long been impressed 
with the conviction that the study of the natural and 
physica) sciences would be much aided by such an 
application as the one suggested. 

But the naturalist is not the only favoured teacher: the 
art-professor may likewise avail himse!f of these aids to 
education, and so may the teacher of literature. 

The means by which this could be accomplished were 
then discussed. In the first place, the negatives must be, 
whenever practicable, taken from nature. The great art 
in producing negatives of microscopic objects in the 
utmost perfection depends upon skill in the manipulation 
of the ithuminating appliances, the negatives being pro- 
duced by artificial sources of light, as the electric, oxy- 
hydrogen, camphine, naphthalised gas, or photogenic 
pyrotechnic mixtures. The value of the fluorescent rays 
as a test for the presence of the actinic rays was then 
shown, 

The cost of production was the next point considered, 
and the various magic lanterns, from the most expens 
sive electric lamp downwards, were then described. 
The methods of preparing aud manipulating hydrogen 
and oxygen were stated with a great clearness, and 
this part of the paper copiously illustrated with dia- 
grams is of great value, the experience of many years 
being condensed both in the apparatus exhibited and the 
mivice given. 
ting lantern,’’ in which many of the old appliances, such 
as the dissolving view apparatus, are replaced by some 
very clever arrangements admirably ap ee it for use 
at all our scientific institutions, was then described. 

Mr. Highley concluded by referring to the great value 
of stercographs to all engaged in education. This led 
to the application of photography to book illustration, in 
which Mr. Highley claimed to be the pioneer, and the 
»yhoto-galvanographiec process of Mr. Paul Pretsch was 
astly alluded to, leading in the lecturer's opinion to the 
real substitute for the wood engraving of our own and 
former times. 


Royat Astatic Socrsty, January 19.—The Right Hon. 
Lord Viscount Strangford, President, in the Chair. A. 
M. Dowleans, Esq., and Coomarasawmy Moodeliar, 
Esq., were elected non-resident members. 

T'wo papers were read. 

I. “*On the Starya-siddhanta,’’ by Wiliam Spottis- 
woode, Esq., M.A., F.R.8. 

II. ‘On the Age of Katyéyana,’”’ by Professor Th. 
Goldstiicker. 

1. Mr. Spottiswoode began by descriving the Sirya- 
siddhanta as being one of the most authoritative, if not 
also one of the oldest, treatises on astronomy possessed 
by the Hindus. It is, of course, in the Sanskrit language. 





Mr. Highley’s ‘‘ Lecturer’s Demonstra- | 


Its form is metrical, as is that of a considerable share of | 


ancient Indian literature ; dictionaries, law-books, etc., 
not excluded. Mr. Spottiswoode, after tegen Bee con- 
siderations that formerly deterred him from publishing 


the original of the Siarya-siddhanta, signified his satis- — 


faction with the mode in which it has been edited by 
Professor: Hall in the Bibliotheca Indica of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and with Mr. Burgess’s translation, 
accompanied by a very full commentary, in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society. The object which he 
yroposed to himself was, to represent, under expressions 
amiliar to ordinary students of astronomy, the chief 
results arrived at by the Sdtrya-siddhanta, and to give 
an account of the processes by which those results were 
reached. 

2. Panini is the most ancient Hindu grammarian whose 
work has come down to us. His labours have been cri- 
ticised and supplemented by Katyayana. Of the interval 
that divided the two, nothing positive can be asserted— 
only Professor Goldstiicker had already made it evident 
that f¢ must have been very great. And at last he has 
ascertained that we have to place no other interval than 
that which may separate contemporaries between Katya- 

yana and his own commentator, Patanjali, author of the 
ahibhashya. 

From Panini we learn that a regular system of nomen- 
clature was current in India, by which the name of any 
person of distinction was memorized in the appellations 
cf his descendants. This system, moreover, distinguished 
between the elder and the younger members and 
branches of the same family, and contains certain 
criteria by which contemporaneousness can be esta- 
blished. As in the days of Pinini, so in those of Katy- 
fyana and Patanjali, this system is scen, from their 
glosses, to have been in full force. Now, from facts 
which seem to be unimpeachable, Professor Goldstiicker 
proved that the manner in which Patanjali, the commen- 
tator of Katyayana, uses the name of this grammarian, 
leaves no doubt that he must have been his contemporary. 

Professor Max Miiller has asserted, in his ‘* Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature,”’ that ‘‘at what time the Mahabha- 
shya was first composed, it is impossible to say,’’ but 
Professor Goldstiicker had discovered and recorded—in 
his “* Panini—his Place in Sanskrit Literature’’—a definite 
range of = twenty heen within which the author 
of the Mahabhishya, Patanjali, must have flourished. 
The purport of Professor Goldstiicker’s paper was, to 
show that Kityayana lived at the same time, namely, 
between the years 140 and 120 before Christ. 

Curiously enough, out of the two-and-thirty chapters 
that make up the grammar of Panini, it is one and the 
same chapter which, in the annotations called forth by it, 
has supplied Professor Goldstiicker with materia)s for 
determining the date of two of the most important 
lite personages of ancient India. 

The fessor then went on to speak of the bearing of 
his discovery as regards early Hindu literature generally. 
Unquestionably, it is of great moment, and will even- 
“— be recognised as such. 

With reference to the paper that had just been read, 
several members of the Society, while deploring the 
paucity of genuine chronological data in connexion with 
the history of ancient India, entered their protests against 
® recent theory which many have accepted as hardly 
otherwise than demonstrative. In this theory it is as- 
sumed that the development of the literature of the 
various Vedas was collateral ; and we are invited to per- 
suade ourselves that it has been safely conjectured, at 
least within a century or two, how long it took each 
department of this literature to attain its completion. 
But it happens that Panini knew nothing of the White 
Yajur Veda, whereas he was acquainted with the Rig 
Veda. Indeed, of the Rig Veda, the whole of the appen- 
dant literature may have been completed before a word 
of the White Yajur Veda was indited. There is no proof 
whatever to the contrary. Ingenious and plausible specu- 
lation is well when facts fail, and as a last resort. But 

and paramount duty of the sober student of 


the 
history is to give a sifting examination to extant written 
documents, 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEE, 


MONDAY, January 26th. 
GEOGRAPHICAL, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 

1. ‘‘Proposed Route to Siam, across the Isthmus of 
Kraw.’” By Captains Fraser and Forling; communi- 
cated by Dr. Duncan Macpherson, M.D., F.R.G.S. &e. 

2. ‘* Visit to the Island of Isusima.’’ By Lawrence 
Oliphant, Esq. F.R.G.S. 

Bartish Arcuitrects, at 8.—9, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 
Institute or Actvantzs, at 7.—12, St. James’s-square. 

**On the Ca!culation of Survivorship Annuities by the 
Columnar Method,.’’ By James Meikle, Esq. 


TUESDAY, January 27th. 

Royat Instirvtion, at 3.—Albemarle-strect. 
Mechanics.—Professor Marshall, F.R.S. 

MepicaL AND CuirvurRGICcAL, at 8.30,—53, Berners’-street. 
Oxford-street. 

Civit ENGINEERS, at 8.—25, Great George-street, West- 
minster. Renewed discussion upon Mr. W.H. Preece’s 
Paper, ‘‘ On Railway Telegraphs, and the Application 
of Electricity to the signalling and working of Trains.”’ 

ZOOLoGicaL, at 9.—11, Hanover-square.—Mr. G. Krefft, 
on a New Australian Mammal. 

WEDNESDAY, January 28th. 

Society or Arts, at 8.—John-street, Adelphi. 

ARCHROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, at 8,30,—32, 
street. 

Mr. Madden: On Ancient Literary Frauds and For- 
geries. ' 
Mr. Turner: On Sepulchral Discoveries at Stapleford 

Tawney Church, Essex. 

Mr. Syer Cuming: On the Discovery of Roman Re- 
mains at Combe Wood, Bath, and Exhibition of the Anti- 
quities found by Mr. George Cruickshank, 


THURSDAY, January 29th. 


Royat Institution, at 3.—Albemarle-street. 
— Professor Frankland, F.R.8. 


Royat, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 
ANTIQUARIES, at 8.30.—Somerset House. 
FRIDAY, January 30th. 

Royat Institution, at 8.—Evening Meeting. His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Wiseman: On the points of Contact 
between Science and Art. 

SATURDAY, January 31st. 

Roya Institution, at 3.—Life and Death.—W. Savory, 

Esq., F.R.S. 


Animal 


Sackville- 


Chemistry 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


[ Publications received later than fice p.m, on Wednesday, 
cannot be noticed till the following ety 


—_¥_>—. 
RELIGIOUS. 


Macnaught (John, M.A.)Christianity and Its Evidences, 
an Essay, with an Epistle of Dedication to his former 
Congregation. Fcap. 8vo. pp. xxi—182. Longman, 3s, 
This is a well-written little volume of ‘‘ Evidences,’’ 

according to evangelical orthodoxy, and has nothing to 

distinguish it from similar treatises, except the circum- 

stances under which it appears. Mr. Macnaught was a 

Liverpool clergyman, who had become known as the 

author of a work upon the inspiration or infallibility of 

the Bible, strongly opposed to popular notions, and as 
fraternizing publicly with Mr. H. B. Wilson. Not long 
since he resigned the charge of his parish, on the ground 

of disagreement with the doctrines of the Church. In a 

letter to his former congregation, prefixed to this volume, 

he gives some account of his personal history, both at 
that time and afterwards. He was induced to resign his 
post, notso much by special divergence from orthodoxy, 
as by a general scepticism with regard to the whole of 

Christianity. Since his retirement he has been occupied 

with the study of the evidences of Christianity, and he 

records his convictions, or the grounds of them, in the 
present volume. _ 

Mr. Macnaught professes his obligations to Dr. Chal- 
mers (on his ‘* Evidences,’’) to Mr. John Young (‘‘The 
Christ of History,’’) and to Mr. Westcott (‘‘ The Canon 
of the New Testament’’). His general argument is, 
that the New Testament is commended to belief by its 
ethical excellences, and by historical evidence that the 
miracles of the New Testament testify to the Divine na- 
ture and authority of Christ, and that the doctrines of 
the New Testament are to be accepted as Divine. Mr. 
Macnaught uses the received Evangelical terminology, 
and goes as far as the more extreme representatives of 
the same school in upholding the verbal inspiration of 
Scripture, and the vicarious punishment of Christ. He 
thanks Dr. MacNeile for the cordial welcome he has 
given him, and desires to resume his clerical labours 
**in the Reformed Church of England.’’ A modest and 
amiable tone pervades the book; and the most remark- 
able feature of it is that such experiences should have 
been gone through without leaving a trace of fresher 
or deeper thought than may be discerned in the ordinary 
writings of those who have been the least exercised by 
difficulties and doubts. 

Carter (William) The Power of God; or, Results of 
—" Preaching. 12mo, sd. Pp. 204. Morgan ¢ 
Chase. ° ° ° ° ls. 


Chope (Rev. R. R., B.A.) The Hymnal. 
Pp. 223. Mackenzie. ° ° 6d. 


Garland (Vallis George, Rev., M.A.). Plain Possible 
Solutions of the Objections of the Right Rev. John 
William Colenso, D.D. Pp. 36. London: Ricingtons. 

Neale (Rev. J. M., D.D.) Medieval Hymns and Se- 
quences, Translated, Second Ed., with very nume- 
rous additions and corrections. 32mo. pp. xvii— 
226. Masters. ° . ° s” me 


Taylor (Isaac). Considerations on the Pentateuch. 8vo. 
sd, Pp.80. Jackson, Walford, 4 Hodder. 2s. 6d. 


The Way to Zion. (12 Tracts.) Roy. 18mo, cl. sd. 
pp. 192. Taylor (Edinburgh). . . ° ls. 


Thoughts of God. By the Author of “ Morning and 


Night Watches,” &c., &c. Third Edition of Five 
Thousand, 18mo, pp, 144. Nisbet, ° ls, 6d, 
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Parochial Mission Women: their Works, and its Fruits, 
By the Hon. Mrs. J. C. Talbot. Second Edition, 
Ricingtons, 1863. 


An unpretending little book on a homely subject. 

This very absence of all pretence singles it ont from 
amongst its kindred as specially worthy of notice. Of 
late philanthropy has, perhaps, to some extent deserved 
the scoffs, which have abounded amongst those who hold 
that charity ought to end as well as begin at home, b 
giving in to the prevailing mania for sensation. Suc 
books as ‘‘English Hearts and English Homes,’’ and 
**'The Missing Link,’’ good as each was in its own way, 
especially the latter—such letters as appear by flights 
now and then in the ‘‘ Times,’ and elsewhere, and of 
which those entitled ‘‘ Londoners over the Border’’ are 
notorious specimens—are too exciting to answer their 
yurpose, and lead to spasmodic action, instead of to 
healthy. regular work. Many of us want to know, from 
time to time, what is being done towards civilizing and 
christianizing our London poor; but the more simple and 
quiet the form in which the facts are put before us, the 
better shall we be pleased. Enthusiasm and self-sacrifice 
are perfectly compatible with good taste and reticence, 
and may be warranted to wear when clothed with the 
latter qualities. 

It is as a notable example of the kind of chronicle which 
we would gladly see in fashion that this book deserves 
special mention. Tne work of which it gives an account 
was undertaken by Mrs. Talbot and three other ladies, 
early in 1860. The idea was taken from the Bible Society, 
but the ‘‘ Parochial Mission Woman”’ differs essentiaily 
from the ‘‘ Bible Woman,”’’ in that the latter is appointed 
by, and responsible to, a central society, while the latter 
is appointed by and responsible to the clergyman in whose 
parish she works. The object of the promoters is to get 
at the most degraded of their own sex in great towns, 
and to make them feel that they “‘are not cut off by the 
morally and physically depressing atmosphere in which 
their lot is cast, from kindly association with their more 
gently nurtured sisters.’’ ‘he first means taken to attain 
this object is the employment of trustworthy women of 
their own class, to reach them in the firstinstance. These 
are the mission women, each of whom is selected by the 
parochial clergyman. A woman of this class can go 
where no lady would be allowed to enter, were she ever 
so anxious to do so. ‘* When she has succeeded in win- 
ning an entrance ; when she has made those whom she 
visits recognise her as a friend, she then persuades them 
to come to a room, which she is empowered to tell them 
will be open on certain specified afternoons and evenings, 
—open to all who choose to come to it, where they will 
meet the lady who is her counseller and friend, and is 
ready to be theirs.’’ In this room the lady superintendent 
meets the women, and here they are instructed by her in 
needlework, cheered by her sympathy, and encouraged 
to deposit the smaliest sums towards providing themselves 
with decent clothing, blankets, and bedding. For, 
secondly, the aim of the promoters has been, to make the 
poor women feel that they are still able to help them- 
selves, and not to give them mere alms, 

The Mission Women are paid no fixed rate of wages, 
but in each case such a sum is given as will free the in- 
dividual from the necessity of earning her own living, so 
as to enable her to give her time to the work, which must 
be undertaken for its own sake, and not for a salary. 
‘*The Mission Woman herself is carefully guarded from 
the error of thinking that her work will be measured by 
the number of visits she pays in the week, or the number 
of pence she collects. These may vary with many cir- 
cumstances; but itis the gradual and sccret change in 
the hearts and lives which is to be her reward.’’ Thus 
the Mission Women are educated themselves, as well as 
those to whom they are sent, and led to see that ‘‘it is 
not the exclusive privilege of the rich to be entisted in the 
ranks of church workers; that there is not one form of 
religious duty for the poor—that of endurance, and another 
for the rich—that of benevolence.”’ 

For the details of the work which has been done, and 
its results, we must refer our readers to the book itself. 
We will only add that in thirty-two parishes the Mission 
Women are already at work, and that in the year ending 
March, 1862, the sum of £591. 3s. 104d. was received as 
deposits from the poor women, towards the purchase of 
bibles and prayer books, and clothing and bedding. And, 
further, that the whole expense of management for the 
year was £2, 2s. 9d. 

We have really tried hard to find some error in the 
principles or method of these ladies, who haye been 
carrying on their quiet and beneficent work amongst the 
heathen women of London for the last three years, but 
have been unable to do so. They seem to us to have 
avoided all the pit-falls which beset the path of benevolent 
persons in our day, and to be carrying on a very noble 
work with singular zeal, wisdom, and modesty. The 
little book which they have now put forth as a record ot 
their doings is in every way worthy of them. We hope 
that the appeal which it contains will be as fruitful as it 
deserves to be, and that as their sphere of work enlarges 
pes A will not be tempted to forsake any one of the prin- 
ciples which have guided them hitherto, and which have 
enabled them already to reach and in some measure 
raise 2 class which has hitherto defied all the efforts of 
great societies and individual philanthropists, 


A Treatise on the Romish Tenet of Auricular Confes- 
sion, wherein the Mind of the Reformed Church of 
England is fully shown, both in her distinctive 
Teaching, and Ministerial Practice, to be at utter 
variance with this Romish Dogma. By the Rev. 
Danret Acer, B.D., of. St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 1862. Feap. 8vo. pp. 231. Charles Westerton. 


** Amidst the turmoil and vacillations this long contro- 
versy has superinduced, Charles Westerton, Esq., has 
atood forward as the bold, firm, and uncompromising 
champion of Protestant truth,—his time, talents, energies 
and purse have been devoted to the maintenance of 
Protestantism intact. As the guardian of the morals of 
his parishioners he has manfully resisted the indelicate 
tamperings with conscience at the confessional. Ina 
word, he stands forth as a model for the churchwardens 
of England; an unflinching champion of the English 
Church, to resist the insidious attacks on the bulwarks of 
our Protestantism.’’ 

Mr. Ace’s work, which might otherwise have deserved 
some notice, concludes with the above indecent puff of 
its publisher. When a clergyman of the Church of 
England chooses so to prostitute his pen, or his name, 
the least he deserves at the hands of honest men—how- 
ever profoundly they may hate the practice of which he 
treats—is, that they should turn away from his labours 
in sorrow and in shame, 
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Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 


Viertes Heft. Gotha, Perthes. 


Contents :—Treatises by Hundeshagen on Ulrich 
Zwingli, and by Kleinert on the subject of the prophecy, 
Isaiah lii, 13: liii. 12, [An able paper. The writer's 
point of view will appear from a sentence or two. “‘ The 
common expression, This was done ; this Christ did; that 
it might be fulfilled, etc., is intended to show that Christ 
was not controlled by the prophecy as by a fate; not 
cramped like a prisoner into its frame and its letter; but 
that by the voluntary obedience which He came to 
render He fulfilled it, and thereby made it a Messianic 
prophecy. Thus He has made not merely detached frag- 
ments, butthe whole Old Testament a Messianic prophecy, 
and we do Him a poor honour, if we insist on tearing out 
again, especially from the prophets, single fragments, 
and stamping them as peculiarly and directly Messianic. | 
Note on ‘‘the groaning creation,’’ Romans viii. 18—28, 
by Koster. Historical extracts from Clement’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, by Knédel [1. On the dispute 
in that Church, which called forth the letter. 2. On the 
ecclesiastical constitution. 3. On the Christian worship 
of Clement's age.| ‘‘ The ontological and economical 
Trinity and Nature in God,” by Sengler. Reviews by 
Buttmann of his own Greek Testament, by Holtzmann 
of Witte, ‘the Gospel in Italy ’’ (Gotha, Perthes, 1861, 
an account of the present state and prospects of Pro- 
testantism). ‘‘ The Jubilee of the Heidelberg Catechism 
in America,’’ by Ullmann. 


Bibelwerk. Erste Abtheilung. 


Jahrgang 1862. 


Bunsen’s Die Bibel, 


Uebersetzung und Erklaerung. Vierter Theil, Siebenter | 


Halbband. Die vier Evangelien. Herausgegeben von 
Herneicu Horrzmanny. Leipzig: 2. A. Brockhaus, 1862, 
Large 8vo., pp. 276. Subscription price, . 


synopsis, and to the fourth Gospel an outline of the life 
of Jesus, accérding to St. John. In anannouncement dated 


December, 1862, the publishers state that this part will | 
shortly be followed by the Psalms, Proverbs, and Job, | 


which will make up the fifth half-volume. The sixth half- 
volume will conclude the Old, and the eighth the New 


Testaments. Baron von Bunsen committed the charge | 
of the work to his two sons, who have engaged Ad. | 
Kamphausen, known by a work on the Song of Moses, | 


to complete the Old Testament. The first three Gospels 
were left in a forward state by Baron Bunsen; his son 
has added St. John’s Gospel. 
Testament has been intrusted to Dr. Holtzmann, who 
lately published a treatise on the origin and historical 
character of the synoptical Gospels. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Miles (Charles Popham, M.A., M.D., F.L.8.) Early 
Death not Premature; being a Memoir of Francis L. 
Mackenzie. With Notices of Henry Mackenzie, B.A. 
Fourth Ed. With Portrait and Illustrations. Sm. cr., 
pp. vi—336. Nisbet. P ‘ ‘ . 68, 

Wilson (Life of General Sir Robert) From Autobio- 
graphical Memoirs, Journals, Narratives, Correspon- 
dence, &c. Edited by his Nephew and Son-in-law, the 
Rev. Herbert Randolph, M.A. With Portrait. Two 
Vols. 8vo. pp. xix—852. Murray. ° 21s. 

Christina. Memoirs of Christina, Queen of Sweden. 
By Henry Woodhead. Two Vols. Post 8vo. pp. xi—632. 
Hurst & Blackett. ‘ é ‘ . 2ie, 

Watson (Joshua), Memoir of. Edited by William Chur- 
ton, Archdeacon of Cleveland. Second Edition. Post 
8vo. pp. xv—336. J. H, & J. Parker, . 7s. Gd, 


LAW. 


Greenhow (W.F.) The Shipping Law Manual, 8vo. 
Stevens. ‘ ‘ « , ° - 20s, 
Halliday (Richard) A Digest of the Examination Ques- 
tions in Common Law, Conveyancing, and Equity, 
from the commencement of the Examination in 1836, to 
the Present time; with Answers; also the mode of pro- 
ceeding, and directions to be attended to at the Ex- 
amination, Third Ed. 8vo. pp. viili—408, Law Times 
Office. ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 15s. 
Lumley (W. G.) The Union Assessment Committee Act, 
1862; with Introduction, Notes, and an Appendix, 
containing the Circular Letter of the Poor Law Board 
upon the Act. Fourth Ed. with Additions, 12mo. cl. 
sd, pp. xxxvi—83. Shaw ¢& Sons. 3s. 6d. 
Rawlinson (Christopher) The Municipal Corporation 
Act, 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 76, and the Acts since passed 
for amending the same, and otherwise in relation to 
Municipal Corporations, with Notes and References to 
the Cases thereon; and an Appendix containing the 
principal Statutes referred to, including those relating 
to Mandamus and Quo Warranto; a List of Boroughs 
having Quarter Sessions, Borough Court Rules, &c., 


&c. Fourth Ed. By W, N. Welsby. Roy. 12mo. pp. 

xvi—892. Marvwell. ‘ e e 22s. 
FICTION. 

Rachel Noble’s Experience. By Edward Bruce. Glas- 


London: Houlston 
3s. 6d. 


gow: Scottish Temperance League. 
4 Wright, and W. Tweedie. 


Mr. Bruce, it seems, wrote this book because the | 


directors of the Scottish Temperance League offered a 
prize of one hundred guineas for the best temperance 
tale that such a tempting offer could bring. Eighty- 
three competitors entered the field, and sent in eighty- 
three tales, which were carefully read by five reverend 


gentlemen, who had kindly undertaken what must have | 


proved in the performance a very disagreeable labour, 
if the award be at all a right and proper one. The plot 
or the characters need not be described. There are 


scenes of vulgar life in the book which in the perusal are | 


very unpleasant, and long arguments about total ab- 
Stinence which are eppooen yr | dull, though no doubt 
well meant. It is to be hoped that readers generally will 


not oe that the descriptions of the writer apply 


generally to any class of people in Scotland; if they do, 
there is certainly need for higher agencies of improve- 
ment than tales like this afford. To inculcate a doctrine or 
stimulate to improved action by means of fiction requires 
more skill and knowledge of life than Mr. Bruce possesses. 


Davy’s School Days; or, Deeds Speak Louder than 
Words. Illustrated. Pp. 204. Dean & Son. 2s. 6d. 


Stowell (B.). Manxland: a Tale. With an Introduc- 
tory Sketch of Manx Home Missions. With Engrav- 


ings. Feap, 8vo., pp. vili—199, Nisbet, 2s. 6d. 





| Milly, holding a piece between her lips for him, 


| Clayton’s story. 
2s, 8d. | 


To the first three Gospels is prefixed a chronological 


The remainder of the New’ 


| the heroic beggar-boy, as the author styles 
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Lever (Charles). Barrington. Dlustrated, pp. 411. Lon- 


don. Chapman & Hall. ‘ . : ‘ : 

There is more thoughtfulness and less broad humour in 
this than in many of its predecessors from the same 
hand, but it is very questionable whether this change 
will be accepted as an improvement by the admirers of 
Mr. Lever. ‘“‘ Barrington,’’ however, is a readable story, 
but there is nothing in it which calls for any special 
notice, as the faults and excellences of the writer are by 
this time understood by most readers. The illustrations 
are neither better nor worse than we have had at any 
time within the memory of the present generation of 
readers from the pencil of Phiz. 


Moss (Miss Milly); or, Sunlight and Shade. By Evien 
C. Ciayron. Dean & Son. » . . Ba. 6d, 
A very mild story. Here is one scene between Miss 

Milly, the heroine of the story, and Adam Winterton, her 

canary-bird :— 

‘Tweet, tweet, tweet,’’ whistled Adam confidently. 

‘** Pretty, pretty, pretty,’’ chirped Miss Milly, putting 
her lips to the bars. 

** Why don’t you give me some sugar?’ 


, 


demanded 


| Adam, knocking his bill impatiently against his perch. 


> 


answered 
How- 
ever, it was evidently merely for want of something to 
say that Adam had asked, for he just snapped off an 
infinitesimal morsel, and then went fluttering about in 
the wildest spirits, laughing, twittering, talking the most 
inane nonsense, and interchanging flying follies with an 
irrepressible levity which was exceedingly reprehen- 
sible.’’ 

We have broken off this infinitesimal morsel of Miss 
Those of our readers who desire more 
can easily procure it. 


Durndale; or, Woman’s Duties, and Woman’s Worth. 
A Tale founded on Fact. By Frances Upcher Cousens. 
pp. 514. Dean & Son. 


If such books as this were written for the purpose of 
counteracting the effect of our sensation novels, they 
could not fail to be successful, could the devourers of the 
spiced article only be prevailed on to read them. This, 
however, may be regarded as quite out of the question. 
What effect they really have on the tranquil persons who 
get through them might be worth inquiring into, with 
the view of throwing some light on the causes of obscure 
diseases of the mind. 


The Boyhood of Martin Luther; or, the Sufferings of the 


Heroic Little Beggar-Boy, who afterwards became the 
great German Reformer. By Henry Mayuew, Samp- 
son Low, Son & Co. 6s. 


** Well, here is some, you terrible epicure, 


The Life othe man Martin Luther is a noble story, full | 


of that kind of truth which takes the shapes of the very 
highest romance in the reader’s mind. 


former into a story, and with some slight drawbacks, it 
may be said that he has succeeded in making a very 
pretty tale of the supposed adventures of little Martin, 
im, 


PERIODICALS AND ANNUALS. 


The Atlantic Monthly. Ticknor & Fields. 
London: Triibner & Co. 
There are several very well written 


Boston : 


articles in this 


number of the Atlantic Monthly. One, on ‘‘ Mr. Buckle as | 
a Thinker,’’ is kind to the man, but severe to the histo- | 


rian, or rather to those philosophical principles enter- 
tained by him which led him to represent society as a 
machine, in which results are worked out without any 
help from the free actions of individual men. The cen- 
sure of the writer is expressed over much in the ‘** King 


Cambyses Vein,’’ and the blame laid to the door of | 


Auguste Comte, as the cause of Buckle’s defects, need not 
have included a description of the French philosopher as 
a ‘‘one-eyed Polyphemus of modern literature, enormous 


| in stature and strength, but a devourer of the finer races 


of thought, feeding his maw upon the beautiful offspring 


| of the highest intelligence, whom the Olympians love.” 


** Mrs. Stowe’s Reply to the Women of Great Britain ’’ is 
beyond all question the most interesting article of the 
number. It is temperate, but strong, and it is to be 
feared that its reproaches are too just to permit a great 
many of our people much satisfaction from its perusal. 


Meliora. A Quarterly Review of Social Science, 
London: Partridge. 1s. 

There are three very good articles in this (the 20th) 
number of ‘* Meliora,’’ that on ‘‘ Obscure Diseases of 
the Brain and Mind,” and the article which follows it, 
on ‘‘ Infanticide and Ilegitimacy,’’ being carefully written, 
and in their conclusions well supported by facts and 
testimony, abundantly gathered by the writers. There is 
much zeal and some good sense in the protest against 
capital punishments, which constitutes the fourth article. 
The fifth, however, which discusses the properties of alco- 
holic drink, is so sternly logical and fiercely argumen- 
tative, that it is difficult not to doubt the accuracy of its 
conclusions. On the whole, the present number may be 
called good. 

Young England, Illustrated. pp. 188. 

Tweedie. 

This is the yearly volume of the monthly publication 
of that name, and itis a bare statement of the truth to 
say that in its letter-press, as well as in its illustrations it 
is on a level with the very best of its class. There is a sup- 


London. W. 


plementary = devoted to the eggs of all the birds | 
7 


which breed in Great Britain, and this number is full of 


| information on the subject treated of. 


British Moths (Nocturni). [lustrated. London. Tweedie. 
This is the first portion of a work issued in numbers, 


| admirably got up, and most interesting, by the way in 


which the subject is treated. The engravings are parti- 
cularly good and very numerous. 


interest in the subject treated of will find this a very in- 


| teresting and useful publication. 


Church Calendar and General Almanack for the Diocese 
of Lichfield. &c., 1863. Newcastle: Crewe. ls, 
Contains much useful information, and an interesting 


map of Derbyshire, representing the parochial divisions | 


of the diocese in the reigns of £lizabeth, James, and 
Charlee the First. 


The National Magazine. Vol. XII. Tweedie. 


Three additional photographs, representing Osborne | 


House, the British Museum, and St. Paul's from the 
Thames, accompany the new volume of the “‘ National 
Magazine.’’ These constitute a new and attractive fea- 
ture, and the only one that calls for special notice at our 
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| inquiries of Lord Stanhope. 


Mr. Mayhew has | 
undertaken to turn the youthful days of the great Re- | 


| and fishes to his heart's content. 





Those who take an | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Miscellanies, Collected and edited by Earl Stanhope. 
Murray. . ° . . : . . 


These ‘‘ Miscellanies’’ are of great interest and value. 
The position which Earl Stanhope has long held, his 
rank, his connection with various learned societies, and 
his personal acquaintance with many of the most dis- 
tinguished men of this and the preceding generation, 
have given him opportunities for acquiring many re- 
markable literary curiosities, from which he has selected 
the contents of the present volume. These consist prin- 
cipally of letters, and are of two descriptions: first, 
letters by eminent statesmen, on subjects of public 
policy; and next, those addressed personally to the 
author when Lord Mahon, on subjects more or less con- 
nected with history. Under the first head are long and 
remarkable letters from Burke and Pitt, portions of 
which have been quoted by the author in his Life of 
Pitt, but which are here for the first time given in their 
entirety. All of these are of great interest, but those of 
Burke on his party connections and on his public services 
are strikingly characteristic. Among the letters ad- 
dressed to Lord Mahon, the best are those by Sir R. 
Peel on the character of Sir R. Walpole, which he is 
careful to vindicate from many of the charges of cor- 
ruption so continuously lavished upon it, and pressed in 
strong terms by Lord Stanhope himself. The Duke of 
Wellington presents us with a contrast between Napoleon 
and the Duke of Marlborough, which latter he ranks as 
our greatest English general; and the letter is not the 
less interesting from the fact that the comparison insti- 
tuted between Napoleon and Marlborough in the com- 
mencement, develops itself, in the end, into one between 
Marlborough and himself. There is also, from the same 
pen, a rapid but comprehensive glance at the circum- 
stances attending the disastrous retreat of Napoleon from 
Moscow. The remaining contents of the volume com- 


| prise original verses by Lords Chatham and Macaulay, 


which are not likely to enhance the reputation of their 
authors as poets, and various short letters—principally 
from Lord Macaulay—on the first use of red coats in the 


| army, why blue and buff were first the Whig colours, 


and other similar subjects on which antiquarian dilettan- 
tism loves to dwell. These are all in answer to the 
The editorial portion of the 
work is judiciously slight, affording no more information 
than is necessary to the proper understanding of the 
circumstances under which the various letters were 
written. 


Lawrence Struilby ; or, Observations and Experiences 
during Twenty-five Years of Bush-Life in Australia. 
Edited by the Rey. John Graham. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 292. 
Longman, ° . . . . de, 6d, 
The title of this book is either a misnomer, or it ought 

to be announced as volume the first. It claims to give 


| the experiences of twenty-five years of bush life in Aus- 
| tralia, but in reality it only extends over fifteen; the 
| remaining ten years being reserved for a second volume, 
| the publication of which is contingent upon the success 
| of the present. 
| of a young Irish poacher, who, not contented with the 


It professes to give the veracious history 


salmon, partridges, ‘‘and such small deer’’ which are 


| the ordinary prey of the poacher, committed the unpar- 


donable crime of shooting a buck, an offence only less in 
magnitude than that of killing a fox. Thus inextrica- 
bly embroiled with the authorities, his only resource was 
to emigrate, which he accordingly did, and with a heavy 
load of blessings and little else, he departed for Australia, 
Once arrived there, he very shortly betook himself to the 
Bush. For this life he appears to have been eminently 
fitted, and his career is sufficiently adventurous to compel 
us to refer once and again to the assurance of the 
reverend editor, that the whole is true, not to believe that 
it is a fiction by a writer of the school of Captain Mayne 
Reed. In the Bush, Lawrence Struilby rides, shoots, 
He fights bullying 
overseers with his fists, and cannibal natives with his 
rifle, and that no single element of interest should be 
wanting in his career, he even falls in love in the bush 
and marries; the heroine, as we must in courtesy name 
her, being young, beautiful, and, in the bush sense, 
accomplished, which term implies the being able to ride on 
horseback across a country that would make the boldest 
squire of Leicestershire crane, and fire a rifle with a 
deadness of aim that would give the fair marksman a 
chance of honourable mention at Wimbledon. He suc- 
ceeds at length, after an experience happily varied so as 
to bring him in contact with most of the phases of Aus- 
tralian society, and which even places him, unjustly of 
course, for a few months in prison, in acquiring some 
wealth and influence in the colony, and a comfortable 
home, in which he is safe from all his perils, except a little 
risk of being caught napping and eaten by some hun, 
native passing casually by. He has obtained, durin 
his adventures, a litthe knowledge of Natural history, an 


| a great fund of religion, the full benefit of both of which 


he gives the reader throughout the book. He has, how- 
ever, not had time to acquire the graces of a polished 
style, is redolent of slang, and uses such harbarous 
sapere as ‘*There was a deep tap-root of religiosity in 
1is nature.’’ Still our estimate of the value of the book 
may be summed up in this, we shall be glad to see the 
continuation. 


Letters of William Cowper. Being a Selection from his 
Correspondence, with a Sketch of his Life and Biogra- 
phical Notices of his Correspondents. Illustrated, 
pp. 415. London. Religious Tract Society. 

We need not state that the selection from Cowper’s 
Letters, contained in this volume is well made, as it 
would have been almost impossible to have gone wrong 
where all are so excellent. Cowper was a charming cor- 
respondent, and the many kindly, gentle, and noble 
traits to be found throughout his letters will always ren- 
der them acceptable to readers of taste and refinement, 
The illustrations are pretty, and quite suitable to the 
volume in which they appear. 


| Trafford (F. G.) The World in the Church. Three Vols. 


Second Ed. Post 8vo., pp. 993. Skeet. . 3le. 6d. 


Begbie (E. W.) Answers to Questions on the Instruction 
of Musketry, &c. Cr.8vo., cl. sd. W. Mitchell. 2s. 6d, 


| Booty (Fred.) Aids to Stamp Collectors; being a List 


of English and Foreign Stamps in Circulation since 
18), Third Ed., feap. 8vo. sd., pp. vi—37. (Brighton): 
Treacher . ; ° . ° ° 

Cassell’s Illustrated Exhibitor; containing about 300 
Illustrations, with Letter-press Descriptions of all the 


a Objects in the International Exhibition of 1962. 
ost dto., pp. xvi—272. Cassell, ; . Te, Od, 
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Geldart (Mrs.) The Sick-Room and its Secret. Ilus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo., pp. 80. S, W. Partridge.. Is. 


Lancashire Homes, and What Ails “hem. By the 
Author of “ Ragged Homes, and How to Mend Them,”’ 
*) . Feap. 8vo, el. ad., pp. xii—93. Nisbet. ls. 


Social Wastes, and Waste Lands; Flax v. Slave-grown 
. Cotton. New Edition, with Appendix. - sd. PP. 36. 


Manchester: John Heywood ‘ 6d, 
Stanhope (Earl). Miscellanies, Collected -_ Riited. 
Post 8vo. pp. 128. Murray. . . . 5a. 


Tagets on Practical Subjects. Addressed to the Wallies 

. Feap. 8yo. Soc. Pro. Chr. Kno. . Ils. 6d 

Newtop. (Rev. R., D.D.) The Giants, and How to Fight 
Them. With 8 illustrations by John Gilbert. Cr. 8vo. 
pp. ii—92. Partridge. . ° . . ls. 


"hoe Comical Rhymes of Ancient Times. Dug up into 
okes for small folks. By C.H.R. London. Dean ¢ 


Comical plates vividly coloured—some of which may 
serve well enough to make mirth in the nursery. The 
rhymes under them are not particularly good. Children, 
however, are not over critical, 








To meet the numerous applications from 
Scotland and Ireland, and to secure its 
punctual delivery in the Provinces, THI 
READER will in future be Published at 
Two o’Clock on _— afternoons. 
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LITERARY INVESTMENTS. 


C. MITCHELL& CO., Agents for the Sale and Transfer of News- 
paper Property, have for Disposal several Provincial Newspaper 
Properties, in profitable working order, at remunerative prices, 


12 & : Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Sales by Suction. 
VALUABLE LIBRARY of a COLLECTOR, 


DECEASED, 


Messrs. S. Leigh Sotheby and 


JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Pine Arts, will Sell, h Auction. at 


x House, No. 13 inte 8), WELLINGTON STREET, STRA 
C., on MONDAY, 26TH JANUARY, 1363, ona Three following 


Days, at One o’Clock aie the 


VALUABLE LIBRARY 


Of a COLLECTOR, Deceased ; and a Portion of the Library 
of the late 


D. R. CLARKE, Esq., 


COMPRISING, 











AMONG OTHER IMPORTANT WORKS, 


Mil, s “Monasticon Angticanum,” me Bandinel and | 


Eight Volumes on large pa anning and Bray’s 
istory and Antiquities of the County of Surrey,”’ in Six 
Vaeeee a most valuable large paper copy, from the Collection 
e late Wm. Bentham, Esq., illustrat with jose Bagtevinss, 
1860 Shields of Arms, emblazoned 4 Dowse; Baker’s 
“History of the County of Northemryton,” paper, — 
Silvestre’ 8 “Universal Palwography,” a s len id avork in Two 
aes } aay rial folio, and text in Two Volumes, 8vo.; Fithol, 
usee Napoleon,” Eleven Volumes, avery splendid 
sot in mc +h extra, by Lewis; La Fontaine, *'Pables,” Four 
Volumes, a beautiful copy on the largest paper. 


Valuable Books on Natural History, 


INCLUDING 
Biyects wards’ “Natural History of Uncommon Birds and Rare 
| Seven Volumes, a most choice co Ry in red morocco 


aa Be thoeber ; Martyn’ s “Universal Conchologist, Eng- 
tomologist and Natural History of Spiders,” Four 
ae most superb original copy ; Regenfuss, “Choix de 
u s et de Crustacees,” brilliantly coloured plates ; ; 
ALSO, 


Some Early Printed and Rare Books, 
Hucetize wd Romances, 
LEE PRIORY PUBLICATIONS, 


GALLERIES AND BOOKS OF PRINTS, 


AND 
MANY OF ai | poet STANDARD Ay A IN ENGLISTI 
PORBIGN LITERATU 


May bo Viewed Two Daye? rior ~~ if in th 
Countey, om Freesipt of Pear Steps, 6 wis 





Valuable Books by the most eminent Authors in all classes af 


Southgate & Barrett will sell 


ety co insaeterbiag t Street, on Mo next, 





26, and four following days, a valuable Collection of 


S, mostly in sw ings, <r which are :— 
~beseription det be. s., the original Edi- 
r to eon ; Lye’s Saxon 


; Chaucer’e ol. cal letter, moroceoe ; Sto’ 
gic Effigies. ay Aig heal Antiqui- 
vols., large ; Ingram’s on ronicle; Faber’s 
of Pagan Motutry 3 vols.; Calmet’s Sedentutane of the 


Works. In Octavo.—Blackwood’s S ine, “fin its com 

ser eae s ans 

; s., ca + - 

ore aye 16 vols., calf; 8 Deneure Literaria s and * 

vols. H 3 orks, by Sir W : 

vols., gilt Allbon’s Hi me Europe, best edition, 23 
— 3 tn 

NN and $1 vols., calf; United 

commencement to vols., calf; 


Bods WP aes eh wuts at 


= fea Itustrations, 6 Vols. ; iia ae 10 
Sorwarded on receipt of Four Stamre. 





7 D. NUTT’S 
POPULAR ELEMENTARY WORKS. 


Just published. 12mo., neat cloth, 4s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GERMAN 
AUTHORS, a Reading Book for the Junior Classes of Schools 
and Colleges. With Notes especially Etymological. By Dr. A. 
HEIMAUM, Professor of German at the University College. 


Just published, 12mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE METHOD OF FRENCH METHODS. A Prac- 
tical French Grammar. By C. Bapotrs. 
12mo., stiff covers, 1s. 


A NEW SYSTEM FOR THE DECLENSION OF 
GERMAN NOUNS. By P. A. 8. JaNop. 
NEW FRENCH READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


CONTES, EMILE SOUVESTRE. Edited, with 
Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory, and a short Biography 
of the Author, by AUGUSTUS JESSOP, M.A., Head-Master of 
King Edward Vi. School, Norwich. Second Edition, revised, 
12mo., cloth, 3s 
“The Editor — performed lis task well, both his Biography 

and Notes being excellent.’’—Atheneum. 


BIOGRAPHIES MILITAIRES: a French Book for 
Military Students, containing Sketches of the Lives of the fol- 
edgy Eminent Warriors: Duguesciin, Bayard, Turenne, 
Saxe, Moreau, Ney, Kleber. By 'f. Karcier, French Master 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 12mo., cloth, 


Piss Ww “All be found an excellent gift-book.”’—Atlas. 
LATIN.—By the Rey. H. C. ApAms. 
LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 


ofthe Eton and Edward VI, Latin Grammar, Second Thousand. 
12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 


LATIN DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a> 


Lexicon and Notes. Eighth Thousand. 12mo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 


GREEK.—By the same Author. 





GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 
| 


of the Greek Delecius and the Rev. C. WORDSWORTH’S Grammar, 
With a Lexicon. Second Thousand, 12mo. 2s. 61., cloth. 


GREEK DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a Lexi- | 


con and Appendix. Eleventh Thousand. 12mo, 3s. 6<d., cloth. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK; with Prolego- 
mena, Notes and References, for the Use of Schools and Colleges. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. cloth. 
*.* The Parts may still be had separately—St. Matthew, Se- 


cond Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, 1s. 6d.; St. Luke, 2s.; St.Jehn,2s | 


—Specimen Prospectuses on application. 
London: D, Nutt 270, Strand, 


> 


This Day is published, price One Shilling, 


The Second Edition of Letter 


TO BISHOP COLENSO, wherein his Objections tothe Pentateuch 
are examined in detail. By the Rev. WILLIAM H. HOARE, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; author of “Out- 
lines of Ecclesiastical History,” “ Veracity of Genesis,” ete, 
London: RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 





Just ready, Fcap Svo., antique cloth, price 3s. 6d 


Pattie Durant; a Tale of 1662. 


a *“Crcta,” author of “ Annt Dorothy’s Will,” “ Passing 
Cionds,” “ Warfare and Work.” 
VirtTvE, BrotueErs, & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





ALL THE LATEST PARISIAN NOVELTIES, WITH _ 
CUT-OUT PAPER MODELS. 


Che London and Purvis 
LADIES?’ 


’, Le A av 7 ¥ T 
MAGAZINE OF FASHION, 
Contains Splendid Engravings, superbly coloured, of all the 
latest Parisian Novelties, ine udin Court, Ball, W alking, Car- 
riage, and Evenin Dresses. Also, Cut-out Paper Models. 

THE LONDON AND PARIS MAGAZINE 8 AS BEEN ESTAB- 
LISHED UPWARDS OF THIRTY YEARS 
The forthcoming numbers will have a itional care bestowed 
upon the Editorial Department: the French and German corres- 
yondence will embrace every Novelty of the season, and the 
latest intelligence upon all matters aifecting the Beau Monde 
will be br ongat up to the latest date: moreover, the Lustrations 
have been confided to Parisian Artists of pre-eminent ability, 
thus enabling the LONDON AND PARIS MAGAZINE to maintain 
the lead in the Fashionable World. 
B. BLAKE, 421, Strand, and all Booksellers. 











THE NEW QUADRILLE—“‘QUADRILLE DES DAMES.” 
Just Published, price 1s., post free. Sixth Edition of the 


ETIQUETTE of the BALL-ROOM, 


Guide to all the Acw a8 Fashionable Dances. 
ne S simple and correct description of the Steps and 
DAMES; in the charming new Quadrille, ‘*¢ Se JADRILL DES 
DAMES ;” andof allthe most admired Quacrilles, Vaises, Ma- 
zourkas, "Galops, Country Dances, La Tempete, La Varsovienne, 
the Schottise he, the Gerlitza, the Holl jerry, &c., &c. With 
Hints and Instructions respecting the Toilette and Deportment 
of Ladiesand Gentlemen in public and private Soirees Dansantes. 
By Mrs. NICHOLAS HENDERSON, Teacher of Dancing, 19, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street. 

THIS IS THE BEST BALL-ROOM GUIDE PUBLISHED. 

B. BLAKE, 421, Strand; and all Booksellers, 





Now Ready, Second Edition, Price <7 SHILLING, 


TH E 


Or Ss TE R ; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND, “BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 
' With a New Chapter, THE OYSTER SEEKER IN LONDON. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which onght to be upon 
every supper-table, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without.”—Saturday Review. 

“Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them will continue seasonable. It is entirely for the mul- 
titude of oyster-eaters, as the author states:—‘I am not writing 
a book for theman of scienee ; [could not if I would. Itis for those 
who love oysters for the eating, that I have turned author.’ 
This is manifest enough by a glance at the pages and at the 
comic frontispiece.”’—Atheneum. 

“This is an admirable little book about oysters. No one can 


world-fame. Though the pertinent question, ‘Who first ate 
oysters ®’ must remain unanswered with some other queries— 
the antiquity of their importance equals its magnitude. The 
writer is a graceful enthusiast, and a witty man. In his hands 
the apotheosis of the oyster becomes quite an epic theme. He 
writes with perfect good faith, and is particularly great on the 
health-preserving, life-prolonging quality ofthe oyster, abounds 
in recipes for cooking it, and winds up one of the funniest and 
pleasantest of books.” — Morning Post. 

“The author has collected a great deal of information with 
respect to the oyster. It is,we are assured, good for the unborn 
child; good for the child when two years of age; good for ado- 
lescent youth; good for manhoodin its maturity; and it is not 
only good, but a strengthener to old age in its inevitable decay: 
It can make the sick well, render the healthy stouter, prolong 
the shortening days of senility, and impart an additional charm 
to youth and beauty! Who, then, can wonder that a book should 
be devoted jto no other purpose than to do full honour to the 
oyster ?’’—London Review. 

“Certain of general sympathy, the author of this book pours 
forth much learning, taste, and gastronomic experience on this 
delicious mollusc, In every page he seems to be chanting, in an 





undertone, 
* Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 


Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my Native?’ 


and digesting, and zoology, and ancient classics, and modern 
pleasant supper-parties. According to the author, the French 
owe much of their liveliness to eating so many oysters. How, 
then, about British want of liveliness? Why do we take our 
pleasures so sadly ? To be sure, oyster-suppers are generally 


attempt to deny the universa) interest of the subject or its | 


only sad when they are over, and have to be paid for, in more 
ways than one. British oysters are lauded tothe utmost by this 
author—they are a great credit to the country, and should be as 
much loved and honoured amongusas Magna Charta. What he 
has to say should be listened to by all who swallow oysters and 
agreeable writing with gusto,.’’—Spectator. 

“Of the practical nature of the book, it is unnecessary to 
speak, Many receipts for cooking will be found; and all these 
are based upon scientific and sanitary principles, These are 
important to know, for amongst ‘teaching common things’ the 
oyster has always been missed, and more ignorance prevails 
about it, than any other article of consumption. Every oyster- 
eater should read the book,’’—Jllustrated Times. 

* A little book of varied information and amusement concern- 
ing the favourite mollusc of the ignorant and the learned in 
gastronomy. It is cleverly written—and with a vigorous en- 
thusiasm for the subject that is edifying and pleasantly conta- 
gious. The author, who is evidently well up in the matter, 
speaks with serious medical commendation on the value of the 
oyster to the human stomach andtemper. Thelovers of oysters 
will do well to introduce this little volume to the notice of their 
wives and housekeepers, for it contains the best receipts and 
directions for cooking them.”—G/lobe. 

The author of this little volume exhibits that intimate know~- 
ledge of his subject which is a chief virtue in a biographer, 
whether men or molluses are in question, He dilates with real 
gusto on the gastronomical excellence of the self-contained and 
self-sufficing bivalve; and opens up its natural, classical, and 
commercial history with a fluent chattiness the result of con- 
siderable observation and reading.’’—Ladies’ Magazine. 

“There is no man living, who appreciates an oyster, but who 
ought to read it: and if he does read it, as it deserves to be read, 
he will learn and laugh, and go straightway to an oyster-shop 
and eat oysters.’’—Sporting Magazine. 

“Oyster-eaters will relish this book, for it gives them full 
particulars on all the points described in its title.”—News of the 





The book is altogether a pleasant mixture of eating, and cooking, | 


World. 

* 4 thorough epicure must have written this invaluable little 
| book. He must be a scholar to boot, and largely read; which is 
as much as to say that its anthor knows all about his subject, 
and deals with it in every phase—classical, historical, icthyolo- 
gical, geographical, and culinary—in a masterly manner, and 





fails in none.”"—Dispatch, 


TRUBNER AND Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW STORY BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ EAST LYNNE,” &c. 





VERN E R’ 


Early in February will be published, in Three Vols., post 8vo., price £1 11s. 6d. 


S PRIDE. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, 
Authoress of “East Lynne,” “Tne Channings,” &c.. &c. 





' 
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24 JANUARY, 1863. 
| IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO 
SCHOOL MANAGERS AND TEACHERS. 


TuE RevIsED CopE or Epvucation, lately issued by the Committee of Privy Council, 
requires that the children of a school be grouped according to certain prescribed STANDARDS 
of proficiency in Reading, Writing, Dictation, and Arithmetic. A New Series of Reading 
Books, having special reference to these requirements, is accordingly indispensable. Hence 
the Series—prepared by an Inspector of Schools, assisted by others experienced in the work 
of education—to which we now beg leaye to direct the attention of Teachers and School 
Managers, under the title of— 


Chambers’s Narrative Series of Standard Reading Books. 
The two objects which the Editor of the Series has had in view are— 


1. Zo furnish the means of teaching to read rapidly. 

2. To interest the pupil in reading. 
It is manifest that these two objects naturally fit into each other, for the most interesting 
reading must be that whereby the child will be best induced to read and re-read, and sthus 
to acquire facility in the art. Accordingly, from the first page of the PRIMER to the last of 
the Srxta STANDARD, the books remain true to their title—that is to say, they exclude all 
that is not narrative—every lesson being cast in this form, if we except the poetical 
extracts. 

In carrying out his objects, the Editor has arranged that each book or STANDARD 
shall consist of lessons at once easy and thoroughly consistent with progress. It will 
thus be evident to every Teacher, that unless he selects for his school a Standard-book 
containing lessons constructed on one uniform plan, the children whom he presents 
at the end of the year to the Inspector may be all unexpectedly rejected on’ some 
difficult passage. In the present series, it has been deemed of importance that each 
Standard shall contain a year’s work, and no more—assuming, of course, that there 
shall be frequent revisal. The pupil must be made sure of passing, and any arrangement 
of each book which fully secures this, will also secure a sure and sound progress in the art 
of Reading. Not only has each book been carefully measured by, and adapted to, the 
Standard set down in the Code, but the graduation of one book in relation to another has 
been the subject of equally careful consideration. A child who has mastered STANDARD I. 
will find SranDARD II. quite within reach; and so on, as he passes from one Standard 
to another. 


The NARRATIVE SERIEs is further characterised by a feature of great importance. 
Each STANDARD embraces the Privy Council requirements in Writing, and Writing to 
Dictation, and the first three Standards also comprise the Standards in Arithmetic. By 
this arrangement the pupil is saved expense, and the teacher much time and trouble. 


| 


The earlier volumes are illustrated with wood engravings. 


The InrAnt Scroot Primer, for children under six years of age—see Revised Code 
40, b (1)—and the first two SranDARDS, will be ready early in January, and will be shortly 
thereafter followed by SranpArps IIT., IV., V., and VI.; the following, as far as can be at 
present judged, being the prices of, and number of pages contained in, the different books : 




















Inrant Scnoot Prrer, . . about 36 pages, ° P ° ° lid. 
STanpDarp L., ‘ . " SS er ° . ° ° 6d. 
Sranparp II., . P ‘ - ae a ° ° . . 8d. 
Sranparp IIlI., 7 ™ . —- ‘ > ‘ e 10d, 
STANDARD aW ss . . . e PT 200 ” . . . oe Te. 4d. 
STANDARD V., . ‘ P =» Eee é ‘ é e le, 6d. 
Stanparp VI.. . . ° ° » 300 ,, . . . ° 2s. Od, 
9CY Y Ty 
CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
DIRECTORIES sine 7, ee ee on 
e eries ‘ e . each 
Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age 1s 0a | Hlustrations of Jomery. (Companion Work to 
: - Carpentry, &c.) . ° . . - Ss Od 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years . » ls 6d Glossary of Technical Terms used: in Brickleg~ 
ENGLISH Modai D asonry, Cc. : ° ° e . Bs Od 
. } gns for Mansions, &°. In Parts, each 2s 6d 
Elementary Lesson Sheets; each Sheet 23 by 18 pe a Ateomnseetion for Labourers, with air 
inc es—Nos. ltol4 . +. . eac C y to hae C m4 +3 f ith da 2° . 6a 
First Book of Reading - . ‘ : : 14d onservatories, Construction of, with designs ,. 2s 
Second Book of Reading . ° ° . 3d 
Simple Lessons in Reading . ° . 8d DRAWING. 
Rudiments of Knowledge . ° ° . 8d u g 
Lesson Book of Common Things . - 8d | Book of Architectural Design, Parts I and 
Moral Class Book . . . . . Is 6d I 4 ~ ° 4 © ° . each 3s 0d 
Composition, Introduction to - . Z 6d | Illustrations of Mechanical Movements . - 38 Od 
Grammar, Introduction to . > ; 6d | Styles of Gothic Architecture ; ° - Is Od 
Grammar and Composition . . . 1s 6a | Orders of Roman Architecture . ° . Is Od 
Etymology . . > ° ° . 2s Od | Examples of Ornamental Drawing, &c. in 
Elocution . ° - ° " . 2 6d 3 sheets P . . . each 3a 
English Language and Literature . ‘ . 2a Od Tilustrations of Machine and Mill Gearing - Is Od 
Working Drawings and Designs of Steam En- 
WRITING AND DRAWING RI eee 
, Condensing Beam Steam-Engine, in Section, &e. Is 0d 
Liberal terms offered to Schoolmasters ordering High-Pressure Crank-over-Head Steam-Engine 1s 0d 
Copy-Books = Oscillating Steam-Engine. In Sheet .. Is 0d 
WRITING— " comotive Steam-Engine ° ° - Ils Od 
In 15 Post Copy-Books . » each 6d] SCIENTIFIC CHARTS—each containing upwards of 
In 13 Fine Post Copy-Books . 6d weer rati ; ‘f SMF 
~ A . ” - 20 Pictorial Dlustrations. 
In 10 Fine Foolscap Copy-Books a 3d . 
Copy Lines, in 12 Books— Sheet 1. Laws of Matter and Motion . Is 6d 
Books 1 to 11, 44—Book 12, ; : 6d » 2 Mechanics . - Is 6d 
First Book of Drawing “ 3 . Is Od » 3. Ditto . ° - Is 6d 
Second Book of Drawing . ‘ ‘ . Is Od Each sheet aoe on 4 ollers mane 4s 6d 
DRAWING BOOKS (the subjects lithographed)— Chemistry, by Prof. G. Wilson gas ae ° ss Od 
A series of Progressive Lessons in Drawing Geology ° ° ° ° ° - 2s Od 
and Perspective : in 18 Books - each Is 6d} Zoolo : ‘ ° . . - 2 6d 
Mechanical Drawing, in 3 Books . ~—sgp.-_—s8 6d. | Animal Physiology . ; i ; . Is 6d 
Architectural Drawing, in 3 Books . » 28 Od | Vegetable Physiology ° ° ° ls 6d 
Isometrical Drawing, in 2 Books ° » 28 Od | Political Economy . . . . - ls 6d 
*.* OTHERS [IN PREPARATION. 
: ~ + 
THE PUBLISHERS will have much dgasnre in forw free of charge, amy one of their 
Educational Course Books to oolmasters, or r Teachers, on application. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh; and all Bookselle 
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CHAMBERS'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE— 


Continued. 
These 10 Maps in Wooden Case (10 Maps, £6 6s; 
Case, £1 10) . ° . ° £7 16s" ‘0d 
Priwer AtLtas—Nine 4to Ma , ; 2s 6d 
Minor Atias, Containing 15 Maps ’ 5s * 0d 


Scnoot Arias of Modern and Ancient Geogra- 


phy—Thirty-four 4to Maps . : . 10s 6d 
HISTORY. 

Ancient History . : . . » 2s 6a 
Medieval History . ° ° . . 33s Od 
Modern History . . . . . & 
History of Ancient Greece . ° . . 2s 6a 
History of Rome . . . . . Bs Gd 
History of the British Empire . » 2s Od 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography . - 2 Od 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 





























Introduction to Arithmetic . . : - ls Od 
Arithmetic, Advanced Treatise . . . 23 Od 
Key to Arithmetic . . . . 2 Oa 
Book-Keeping, by Single and Double Entry . Ils 64 
————- by Single Entry . . - Is Od 
——--——- two Ruled Paper Books for 
Single Entry ‘ . . . - Is 3d 
————---——- two Ruled Paper Books for 
Double Entry ° ° . ‘ . le 3a 
Algebra ° ‘ ° ° ° 3s Od 
Key to Algebra : . ° ‘ 2s 6d 
Exercises in Algebra, with Answers . - 23 Od 
——_—-_—_———--— without ditto ° - Ils Od 
Plane Geometry . . ° - 28 Od 
Key to Plane Geometry ° ° ° » 2a Od 
| The Explicit Euclid ‘ ; . - 23 6d 
Geometrical Chart—measuring 3 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 
4 in, ° . . ° . . 23 6d 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Geographical Primer ° ° ° ° 6d 
England, Geographical Text-Book of ° ; ad 
Scotland, do. do. « ° . 10d 
Scripture Geography, Text-Book of ° . 10a 
Geography, General Treatise on . . 3s Od 
LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS— 
(5 feet 2 inches long, by 4 feet 6 inches broad.) 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, Evropr, PAass- 
Ting, Asta, Arrica, Norta America, Sovurn 
AMERICA, each, mounted ° ° . 128 0d 
Tue HEMISPHERES ° ° . - 188 0d 
The Maps may be had varnished at 2s, extra, 
Solid and Spherical Geometry ° ° » Is 6d 
Practical Mathematics . ‘ ° . 48 6d 
Key to Practical Mathematics ° - 3s 6d 
Mathematical Tables. ° ° ° - 3s Od 
Euclid’s Propositions, 20 sheets . - cach 2d 
SCIENCE. 
Introduction to the Sciences . ° ° - Ils Od 
Laws of Matter and Motion. ° ° . 10d 
Mechanics ” . ° ° ° - Is Od 
Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics P 10a 
Acoustics . ° . ° - Is Od 
Optics . . . . . . ls Od 
Astronomy . ° . . : - ls Od 
Electricity . ° ° ° ° » Is Od 
Meteorology . ° ° ° ° - Is Od 
Natural Philosophy, Vols. 1. and II - each 3s 0d 
LATIN. 

Illustrated with eopious English Notes and Prefaces. 
Ruddiman's Latin Rudiments ° ° ° 10d 
Latin Grammar, Elementary ° ° » Is 6d 

Advanced . ° ° » Bs Od 
Latin Exercises, Elementary ° ° . Is Od 
Advanced . . . - ils 6d 
Key to Advanced Latin Exercises . ° . 2s Od 
Phedrus’s Fables . . ° ° » ls 6d 
Nepos . ° ° ° ° e . 23 Od 
Sesar . ° ° . ° ‘ . 2s Od 
Sallust . . ° ° . . . Is 6d 
Quintus Curtius ° ° ° . - Ss Od 
Ovid ° ° . ° - Bs Od 
Horace . . ° ° ° . Ba Od 
Virgil—Vol. I.. Bucolics, and AineidI.teo VI. . 38 Od 
Vol. Il.; ASneid VII. toXTl, andGeorgics 38 0d 
Livy . ° . ° ° ° - Bs Od 
Cicero . . ° ° ° . Ss Od 
Latin Dicttonary, Latin and English ° - o Od 
Latin-English Part ° Ss Od 
English-Latin Part . - @* &d 
GERMAN. 

First German Reading Book n . - ls 
Second German Reading Book ° . 2s 6d 
German Grammar, Elementary; . ° Is 6d 
Advanced ° ° - Be Od 
English-German Phrase-Book ° ° - Is 6d 
German Dictionary, German and English . Fe Gd 
—__—__———————-German-English Part . 48 0a 
—_—— —————— English-German Part » 48 Od 
Dictionary of German Synonyms ° - Is 6d 

MINOR EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 

For Use in the Humbler Claes of Schools, 
1. Introduction to Reading ° ° . ad 
2. Reading Lessons . . . 2d 
3. Arithmetical Primer . ° ° . 2d 
Key to ditto ° . . ld 
4. Summation Primer . . . = 
5. Outlines of Geograph . . . 

6, History . r. : . ° 2d 
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GORDON’S SCHOOL AND HOME SERIES. 


THE ORIGINAL SERIES OF INTERESTING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, SCHOOL LIBRARIES, AND FOR HOME READING. 
CHEAP EDITIONS OF JUVENILE CLASSICS. 


The School and Home Series received special commendation in Tue Report or THE JuRY oF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
A Prize Medal was also awarded to the Publisher, ‘‘ For rue Merit or nis Important EpucatronaL Works.” 

















NOW READY, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, AND STRONGLY, BOUND IN CLOTH :— 


ROBINSON CRUSOE (Unabridged). Price 8d. THE CHILD’S STORY BOOK ; containing Forty-one 
THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Trimmer. Price 6d. AVL. 6  ' 
MISS EDGEWORTH’S TALES :— This Book is also published in Six Parts (stiff covers), price 2d. each; viz.:— 


1. LAME JERVAS. Price 4d. 1, JACK AND THE BEAN STALK, CINDERELLA, &e., &c. 
2. TO-MORROW. Price 4d. 2. TOM THUMB, PUSS IN BOOTS, WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT, &c., &e. 
3. JACK THE GIANT KILLER, BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, HENNY 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Price 8d.; ordn Two Parts, PENNY, &c., &. 


4. ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES, THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, 





price 4d. each :— , 
1. TRAVELS IN LILLIPUT. 2, TRAVELS IN BROBDIGNAG. Pris MOTHER GOOSE, &c., &c. 
; 5. DIN; or, The Wonderful Lamp. 
LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Price Is. ; 6. SINDBAD THE SAILOR, THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT, COCK 
or in Four Parts (each Part with Four Tales), price 3d. each. ROBIN, &c., &ce. 


COMPLETE LISTS SENT, POST FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


The Publisher has received many letters from Teachers and Managers of Schools, stating that they have found the School and Home 
Series a valuable aid in exciting children to diligence and attention. 





SELECTIONS FROM OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
‘*To Mr. Gordon belongs the credit of giving to the world a series of Children’s Reading Books, in the shape of popular tales. . . We 
have, from his press, printed in excellent type, with illustrations, old and new favourites, embracing some of the best specimens of fiction, 


adapted to the capacity of children.” —The Reader. 


‘‘ This excellent series.” —The Examiner. ; 
«The right sort of Educational pap so much wanted—wholesome and tasty, hght and sweet—so ill to be had in this extremely 


knowing age.” — Scotsman. 
‘In some respects the most important series of school books that has yet issued from the press.’’—Daily Review. 





READING BOOKS 


ADAPTED TO 


THE STANDARDS OF THE REVISED CODE. 


**Combining good composition, interest, variety, and FITNESS FOR EXERCISE IN READING.’’—Rey. CANON ROBINSON, York Training College. 
**Calculated to store the mind of the Scholar with interesting and useful knowledge, and also to make him PROFICIENT IN READING. I speak from careful study, and 
from actual use of the whole set.””—A. C. DAYMOND, Head-Master, St. Mark’s Training College, Chelsea. 





THE ENGLISH READING BOOKS 


are so graduated as to suit the sx STANDARDS OF THE REvisED CopE. They contain a great variety of interesting Extracts and Original Lessons, including 


Interesting Narratives, Interesting Lessons on Animals and other Objects in Nature, Lessons on Health, &c., &c. 


F T BOOK.,.—The object in this Book—an object to which every other consideration — | remaining Lessons, though instructive in another and more important sense, are addressed 
1mST BOO ae to TEACH READING. Gradation has been carried as far as it is to the moral and imaginative nature of children. 





sible or desirable to carry it. So far as such lessons can have subjects, these are taken 
m the child’s own world—a world peopled with play-fellows, furnished with toys and pet FIETH BOOK.—This Book contains a Course of Lessons on the Senses, and on the 
animals, and presided over by the parental divinities. No one that knows children will dis- more common objects which call into exercise the observing faculties of the young (1.) in the 
——_—- an occasional indulgence in a little mild fun or childish nonsense. To a child, the Country, (2.) in the Town, and (3.) by the Sea-shore. Many cognate topics are treated in 
discovery that a book can talk nonsense to him, is more delightful than the discovery that it other portions of the book ;—the object being to take a general survey of external nature, as 
can speak serious sense. | [yh 2 oe np J to the ordinary eye, and to speak of it intelligently and accurately, but with 
eal il hav j e familiarit e avoidance of scientific language. ; ; 
SECOND 2 OO®.- This ook Fen peli rt pas haves pon eet mf The purpose kept steadilyin view throughout, and by which the selection of the instructive 
however, that no well-taught pupil can find greater difficulty, in moving from one lesson to lessons has been almost invariably regulated, is the cultivation of the observing and 
another, than is necessary in order to ensure progress, The substance, no less than ths lan- at ee oem faculties. ; . ‘ . : 
guage of the lessons ry fet carefully graduated. A large ay my of ngoting, which is simply interesting and attractive to boyhood, 
Great prominence ‘is given to the interesting and attractive over the purely intellectual, eharacterizes this no less than the Reading Books which precede and follow it, although an 
in opposition to the principle on which most school-books are constructed—a principle which effort has always been made toselect such extracts as are to some extent instructive as well 
— to contemplate the gonverin of a tion os the I na moe OF for this Vol as amusing. 
on of simple OBJECT-LESSONS have n construc ‘or this Volume, ; a : 
the majority ort em by an = yeneed Infant-School Teacher. SsIxT BOOK..—The Miscellaneous Lessons are compiled on the principle which has 
Children are fond of simple Vensus, and this predilection affords an excellent opportunity regulated those in the earlier volumes of the series. No attempt is made to give“either 
for conveying moral and raligious lessons, A number of suitable Verses are therefore intro- moral or intellectual instruction where there is not at the same time an effort to interest. 
duced. An er ¢ nee aaen eats in this volume - gives connected view of the earth, man and 
THIRD BOOK. —The language is more advanced, dissyllables being freely used, and poly: Subleste is, however, cupioena esto akeractolsmateanaiie 
syllables of the simpler sort introduced. The sentences also are generally longer and more Even the most important information-lessons may safely be sacrificed to what ought to be 
complex. The Lessons are pitched somewhat higher as regards subject-matter and concep- the leading object of school-books, viz., to make boys and. girls regard reading as a luxury, 
tion, as well as style. : , and not as a disagreeable necessity, An exception ought, no doabt, to be made to this 
The conveying of knowledge, however, and the training of the intellect, continue to be preference of the moral and imaginative over the purely instructive in those subjects which 
kept in due subordination to the moral and imaginative element. affect the daily wellbeing of the people, viz., the Lessons on Health and on Socia Economy. 
FOURTH BOOK ~The compiler’s principal object in this book has been to furnish This exception has accordingly been made; but the treatment of these two subjects has 
and interesting ing—confining the Yessons which are professedly instructive to been limited by the consideration that they belong to a more advanced stage, and that, 
subjects which admit of p ical illustration—viz., Vegetable Products and their Uses, beyond the most simple and elementary statements and recommendations, they are 
es, and Plants. These, with the Animal Descriptions, and a few scattered Extracts, unintelligible to the average senior classes of a national or parochial school, unless taught 
comprise all the Lessons which aim at conveying direct intellectual instruction. The by a master himself familiar with the subjects of the lessons. 
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